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That Independence was 
won six years ago by a 
people rooted to the soil, 
hardened by pioneer la- 
bors, spurred by a great 
social vision. 


That Independence, based 
on the gains of Israel’s la- 
bor movement, must be 
safeguarded by strengthen- 
ing the human fabric of 
the young State — man- 
power must be trained for 
the unfinished tasks of 
colonization, for the ris- 
ing modern industries; so- 
cial progress and cultural 
advancement must keep 
pace with the economic 
integration of the new 
immigrants. 
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it’s our 
birthday too! 


Yes, on Israel’s Independence Day, 
we round out six years as the pioneer 
gift service to Israel . . . six years 
which saw us ship 23,000,000 pounds 
of food and other gifts and millions 

in precious dollar exchange to Israel 
. .. Six years and the first with 

gift certificates, first with bulk stocks, 
first with fresh meats for Israel, 

first to buy Israel products. 

That’s why more people give through 
us than through any other channel. 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, MUrray Hill 6-8160 
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‘Edierial 


Mr. Byroade’s Double Standard 


wn Aprit 9, Mr. Henry Byroade, Assistant 

Secretary of State for the Near East, ad- 
dressed the Dayton World Affairs Council. In 
the course of his address Mr. Byroade offered 
some strange advice to Israel. He said: ‘To the 
Israelis I say that they should come to truly 
look upon themselves as a Middle Eastern State 
and see their own future in that context rather 
than as a headquarter or nucleus, so to speak, 
of world-wide groupings of people of particular 
religious faith who must have special rights 
within and obligations to the Israeli state. They 
should drop the attitude of the conqueror and 
the conviction that force and a policy of re- 
taliatory killings is the only policy that your 
neighbors will understand .. .” 

Israel does in fact look upon itself as a “‘head- 
quarter or nucleus, so to speak,” of the Jews 
throughout the world. This cultural and emo- 
tional relationship between Israel and Jews ev- 
erywhere is the result of historical developments 
dating back to remote antiquity. To Orthodox 
Jews Israel is the Holy Land long ago promised 
by God in his covenant with the Patriarchs. To 
more secular minded Jews it is the historic land 
of their forefathers where the words of the 
prophets were first uttered to the world, and the 
contemporary country where harried and per- 
secuted Jews find welcome without benefit of 
quota laws, and where the old Hebraic culture 
is being revived. It is difficult to understand 
why Mr. Byroade, speaking as a high official 
of the State Department, should object to this 
relationship and single out Israel for public 
warning. Other foreign countries enjoy similar 
relationships with various groups of American 
citizens. Though the United States is a part 
of the western hemisphere, for instance, millions 
of Americans look to Stratford-on-Avon for 
cultural inspiration and feel deep concern for 
the welfare of England, the home of their an- 
cestors, when that country is in danger or in 
trouble. This example could be multiplied many 
fold. Why has Mr. Byroade seen fit to tell Israel, 
of all other countries, how it should define itself? 

Still less comprehensible, and smacking of 
downright hypocrisy, is Mr. Byroade’s advice 
to Israel to “drop the conviction that force and 
a policy of retaliatory killings is the only policy 
your neighbors will understand.” Mr. Byroade 
is certainly aware of Israel’s long enduring pa- 
tience in the face of innumerable Arab provoca- 
tions and breaches of the truce agreements, and 
of its oft-repeated appeals for a peace confer- 


Comment 


ence to settle amicably all disputed matters. His 
admonition to Israel, which flies in the face of 
these facts, can thus be understood only as an- 
other sop to the Arab countries. 

Many high-minded people throughout the 
world unconditionally reject retaliation as a 
policy. But when such a warning comes from 
the lips of Mr. Byroade, a high official of the 
State Department which is itself committed to 
a policy of “massive retaliation,” his words have 
the bitter ring of mockery. Mr. Byroade seems 
to think that what is fine in Washington is 
intolerable in Jerusalem. 


Face to Face 
With Foreign Policy 


T= AMERICAN PEOPLE have had to grow up 
very fast in the last five or ten years. Events 
have piled up so fast that we had to hurry our 
learning if we hoped to catch up. No one can 
say we learned gladly how to be a global power 
and how to confront a global opponent in a 
mixed hot and cold war. Nothing could be 
better proof of how little we cared to learn 
than our election of a Republican Administra- 
tion and the hopes we placed in its ““New Look” 
policies. It took events little enough time to 
bring the whole sand castle down in a heap and 
confront us again with the grim realities. 

Policy under the Eisenhower Administration 
has seemed to be determined more by national 
moods than by clearly discerned national inter- 
ests. We wanted to get out of Korea—or, by 
golly, let’s carry the war into China! We were 
tired of having to fight on foot on a restricted 
front—so let’s cut down the army and build 
up our “massive retaliation” equipment! We 
were tired of considering the views of our allies 
and adjusting our policy to protect their inter- 
ests—either let them play it our way, or we'd 
give them an “agonizing reappraisal.” 

Well, we got an armistice in Korea, we 
trimmed down foreign aid and the army’s ap- 
propriation—and we felt that we were squaring 
away for a showdown. Either the East would 
come to terms or else—well, we’d soon see what 
else! Then came Indo-China. 


Indo-China puts us right back in Harry 
Truman’s times. We depend, first of all, on the 
strength and war morale of our allies. If France 
feels as tired of Indo-China as we were of 
Korea, they have only one method of “massive 
retaliation”: they can step out and hand over 
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that fight to us. That is all they can do, unless 
they have the doggedness, the patience and the 
resistance (which we ourselves do not have) 
to continue a “holding action” of incalculable 
strain. If they get out—we have to put in foot- 
soldiers. We get into a situation worse than 
Korea was, and one there is even less chance 
of settling by “massive retaliation” methods. 
Once again, the “initiative” is on the other side, 
and we have to do the best we can to “contain” 
them. : 

In order to handle this situation we will have 
to relearn all the old lessons we thought we could 
discard: how to conduct a foreign policy that is 
not ours alone, but that of an alliance; how to 
fight on grounds not of our choosing; how to 
make peace piecemeal, and with an eye on the 
next possible conflict; and how to keep this up 
for a period impossible to foresee, realizing that 
the only real peace possible for our times may 
be one that will require such changes of attitude 
on both sides as will need time to mature. 

But there is one change of attitude that we 
cannot wait for too long. We have to relearn 
the art of making the public share the respon- 
sibility and burden of shaping foreign policy. 
For two years, now, the American people has 
given up all effort to understand foreign policy. 
The present Administration has done a great 
deal itself to bring this about. We have a gov- 
ernment by “experts”—and even if they don’t 
know what to do, or can’t agree, they do know 
they needn’t listen to laymen. Why should I 
read what he says, Secretary Wilson remarked 
about Adlai Stevenson’s attack on the “New 
Look.” Is he a military expert? The Administra- 
tion has made the most startling disclosures of 
new policy (Fortunately retracting them the 
next day!) to the accompaniment of the most 
complaisant silence on the part of the public. 
What has happened to the Great American 
Debate? When the President had to answer the 
one loud attack on his ““New Look” policy that 
has yet been heard, he did no more than appeal 
to the public to have confidence in him, the 
acknowledged military expert. 

The excuse is wearing thin. Besides, even if 
we willingly comply with the suggestion that 
we leave everything in Ike’s hands, Ike can no 
longer afford it. When we are told we may have 
to fight in Indo-China, we have to be told why: 
that is something we will never do simply on an 
expert’s say-so. Or suppose we are lucky enough 
to come out of the Geneva conference with a 
practicable proposal for peace in Asia, involv- 
ing concessions on our part. Are the American 
people prepared to think in such terms? 

We have to learn again that an alert and 
informed people is still required in a democracy. 


JEWIsH FRontiR 


The American Council 
for Judaism 


T WAS INEVITABLE that the McCarthyism 
flourishing in the country as a whole should 
find its reflection and counterpart in specifically 
Jewish affairs too. It was also not surprising 
that this counterpart should become embodied 
in an organization such as the American Council 
for Judaism. 

The so-called American Council for Judaism, 
which just concluded its annual convention in 
Philadelphia, has undergone a long period of 
development in the course of the eleven years 
of its existence to blossom out into final ma- 
turity and influence in the present political 
climate. The type of “generosity” which ani- 
mated the Council became apparent soon after 
it was founded, when in 1945 it plumped square- 
ly on the platform of Ernest Bevin and the 
Mufti and petitioned the then Secretary of 
State that this country should not encourage 
the admission into Palestine of the pitiful Jew- 
ish survivors just emerging from the concen- 
tration camps of liberated Europe. In later years 
the subject of a free Israel became its obssession. 
But it was only in more recent days, when the 
hunt for “disloyalty” assumed the proportions 
of national hysteria, and the new Administra- 
tion set out on a policy of appeasing the Arab 
countries, that the Council became a real threat. 

It is not necessary at this time to review once 
again the contradictions, the pathological fears 
and the morbid hatreds that are the hallmarks 
of the Council’s propaganda. It is not the 
“ideology” of the Council that is a danger. No 
ideology in the world is dangerous as long as its 
adherents hold to decent methods. But the Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism, exploiting the high- 
sounding religious and ethical principles of its 
official program as a fig leaf to cover its relent- 
less drive for total domination of the entire 
Jewish community in this country, has embraced 
the methods of all totalitarian groups. These 
methods are simple and few. They consist of, 
1) smearing the opponent, 2) questioning the 
opponent’s loyalty, and, 3) setting up one’s own 
ideas as the only admissable ones. 

The American Council for Judaism first an- 
nounced itself to the world as an anti-Zionist 
organization holding a specific, though unpopv- 
lar, view about the nature of Judaism. There 
was nothing particularly new about this; antr- 
Zionism has a long, and in part also an honor- 
able, tradition in Jewish history. The early 
Reform rabbis in Germany were strongly anti- 
Zionist and erased all mention of Zion from 
their prayerbooks. Their ideas were motivated 
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by generous, albeit shallow, impulses. By and 
large Reform Judaism, in this country parti- 
cularly, later repudiated these views. Anti- 
Jionism was also strong—and remains so to this 
day —among Jewish communists. Stalin had 
ruled that there exists no Jewish nation on 
arth and that Zionism is a mere creation of 
British and later of American imperialism, and 
that sufficed for them. Other groups at various 
times opposed Zionism for a variety of reasons. 

Had the American Councjl for Judaism pro- 
ceded to popularize its principles along accepted 
lines, one could have disagreed with them but 
there could have been no question that they are 
the legitimate bearers of an idea which the pub- 
lic could accept or reject. The Council chose 
another path. Any other view of the nature 
of Judaism than the one they held was made 
tantamount to “dual allegiance.” The fact 
that every national administration in this coun- 
try from 1917 to 1952 voiced its support for 
Jewish national rights in Palestine was inter- 
preted as an expression of Zionist “pressure,” in 
line, no doubt, with the McCarthy theme of 
“Twenty Years of Treason” as applied to the 
New Deal Administrations. A vicious campaign 
against Israel, unequalled anywhere outside the 
anti-Semitic press, was embarked upon. Appar- 
ently convinced that they had made the “shadow 
of uncertainty upon the loyalty of Jewish citi- 
zens” who differed from them to stick, they 
now proceed to give Israel (a foreign country 
in which they protest they are not in the least 
interested) advice how it should run its internal 
affairs, what immigration laws it should adopt, 
etc. 

There is no denying that the American Coun- 
cil for Judaism is now a dangerous force in the 
life of American Jewry. Its influence does not 
derive from the popularity of its views or the 
numbers it has attracted. The Council’s member- 
ship is still negligible. Its influence stems from 
the fact that it appears to be used by the State 
Department as a club over the head of the Jew- 
ish community in an effort to cow the mounting 
protests against this Administration’s policies in 
the Middle East. In the present social and po- 
litical climate of fear, the Council’s hints that the 
loyalty of anyone who is a Zionist, or who does 
not like the Administration’s coddling of Arab 
kings and dictators, is suspect (especially when 
backed by the prestige of the presence of high 
State Department officials) may have effects 
which the Council’s “ideology” couldn’t possibly 
achieve. 

Today the Council’s attacks are directed 
against Israel, Zionism, the United Jewish Ap- 
peal. Tomorrow it may extend its dicta to the 
teligious beliefs and practices of other Jews. 
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Does not the Council “reject any concept that 
Jews outside Israel are in ‘exile’?” And do not 
the prayer books of all traditional Jews con- 
tain the supplication, “Because of our sins we 
have been exiled from our land?” 

The Conference of the American Council for 
Judaism received a number of greetings. Two 
greetings came from foreign representatives. 
No, the greetings did not come from Switzer- 
land, or Norway or Ireland. The only two 
foreign diplomats who saw fit to bless the doings 
of the Council were Egyptian and Lebanese. Dr. 
Charles Malik, the Ambassador of Lebanon, 
and the chief spokesman of the Arab coun- 
tries against Israel in the UN said: “ ... we 
all admire your effort to save Judaism...” And 
Rashad Mourad, Consul General of Egypt in 
New York, wrote: “Judaism is definitely a reli- 
gion and not a nationality.” It is no accident 
that despite the Council’s protestations that it 
is not pro-Arab, two Arab countries, alone 
among the seventy other foreign nations, saw 
fit to express their good wishes. And as for the 
nature of Judaism, who is an authority on that? 
Rabbi Silver? Or Rabbi Heller? Or Rabbi 
Miller? Or perhaps the late Rabbi Wise? Ob- 
viously, Rashad Mourad and Charles Malik are 
the authorities on what Judaism is—at least on 
the ACJ’s brand of Judaism. 

The days have passed when the Council’s an- 
tics of disingenuous self-pity in the pages of 
Readers’ Digest could be shrugged off. Lacking 
an appreciable following, with an ideology that 
it does not itself appear to take seriously, its 
activities and propaganda have become a threat 
precisely because of the totalitarian methods it 
employs at a time when such methods are in 
vogue. 


U. S. Arms to Iraq 


Ow IT Is official—the United States will send 

military supplies to Iraq, the only Arab 
country that did not even sign a truce with 
Israel. The State Department and officials of 
the Republican Party assured the public that 
adequate provisions had been made in the agree- 
ment with Iraq that these weapons should be 
used for defensive purposes only. No sooner 
had these assurances been made public than 
Iraq announced that it was not so—the grant 
of arms had been made “unconditionally,” 
Baghdad declared. 

Actually the provisions of the agreement with 
Iraq are of negligible importance. Iraq had sim- 
ilar agreements with England, and these did not 
prevent her ‘from sending her armies against 
Israel. What is important is the fact that weap- 
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ons are being sent to a country that insists it is 
still officially at war with Israel. Yet this, Wash- 
ington would have the public believe, is an 
expression of “impartiality.” 

It is likewise more than doubtful whether 
this grant of military aid will make Iraq a more 
reliable and potent defender of the Middle East 
against possible communist aggression. The pov- 
erty of the overwhelming majority of the Iraqi 
population is proverbial, and communism, 
though illegal, is very strong in the country and 
on at least one occasion came perilously near to 
seizing power from the weak grasp of the hand- 
ful of rulers. Tanks and planes will hardly 
serve to dissipate this discontent. The chances 
are much better that, at the first signs of incur- 
sion from the North, the shaky government of 
Iraq will go and the arms now being sent there 
will be turned against the donors. 


Preserve the Records 
WwW TRUE Teutonic efficiency, the Nazi 


government, confident of victory, kept 
careful records of what it did to its millions of 
victims. When Nazi Germany collapsed, the 
records concerning 16,000,000 sufferers were 
captured by the allies. Now the press reports 
that the western powers are considering handing 
this voluminous proof of the most extensive 
crime in human history to the government of 
West Germany. The reason cited for this pro- 
posed transfer of the records is a ludicrous one: 
the occupying powers do not have funds ear- 
marked for the upkeep and servicing of this 
archive. 

This transfer must not take place. These rec- 
ords are of great importance today as well as 
for the future. Today they are a chief source 
of evidence for victims of Nazism claiming 
compensation or trying to determine whether 
missing relatives are dead or merely unaccounted 


for. For the future student of the history of | 


our times they will be invaluable. It is obvious 
that a German government, whatever its politi- 
cal coloration, is not an appropriate custodian 
for such archives. 

It is a remarkable yet incontrovertible fact 
that despite modern means of mass communica- 
tion such as newspapers, photography and radio, 
it is easier today to distort, delete and rewrite 
history than it has been in the past. Place the 
records of the Nazi crimes in the custody of 
a German government, and a few years hence 
the very existence of concentration camps, gas 
chambers and crematoria may be almost impos- 
sible to prove. Yet it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that humanity remember, even as it re- 
membered the deluge, as a sign and a warning. 


JEWISH FRONTIER 


The Eighteenth 
Farband Convention 


Frm May 22np through the 26th, more 

than a thousand delegates and guests will 
gather in Montreal to mark the end of the first 
forty years of existence of Farband-Labor Zion- 
ist Order and to adopt decisions regarding the 
expansion of its service program in all areas of 
Jewish life. Formed as a fraternal benefit society 
and dedicated to the economic and social welfare 
of its members and their families, Farband has 
throughout its existence been unique among its 
kind. While developing an exemplary insur- 
ance and benefit system, with a high standard 
of solvency, that has bound its nearly thirty 
thousand families together in cooperative broth- 
erhood, it has from the first engaged in a widely 
ramified program of Zionist, communal, labor, 
educational and Jewish cultural activities in 
keeping with its labor Zionist ideology. Its 
many pioneering enterprises and _ splendid 
achievements in all of these fields have won for 
it the highest esteem in American Jewish life, 
in Israel and throughout the Jewish world. 


We convey to the 18th Convention of Far- 
band our wishes for success in its deliberations. 
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MAY 28 - 31 


A full recreational, cultural and social program 
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WRITE: 
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McCarthyism and the Oppenheimer Case 


by Marie Syrkin 


Wisrever THE OUTCOME of McCarthy’s 
tiff with the Army, whether or not his 
personal prestige is diminished or enhanced as 
the result of the hearings, McCarthyism shows 
no sign of waning. On the contrary, the polit- 
ical theory and practice which go by that name 
give every indication of growing strength and 
respectability. The role of McCarthy in regard 
to sizable blocs of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties seems to be that of a drum major- 
ette whose flourishes may be more theatrical 
than those of the staider marchers in the rear, 
but it’s the same parade and the same direction. 

Those who are rejoicing in the spectacle of a 
McCarthy supposedly on the defensive are un- 
duly optimistic. In the first place, the senator 
from Wisconsin continues to display his genius 
for besmearing every issue to his advantage. 
McCarthy’s admirers will not be disconcerted 
by his swings at the brass hats as he romps 
around his circus. If anything, his popular 
appeal may be strengthened: Joe has guts. 

An even more serious reason for deriving cold 
comfort from the Cohn-Schine affair is the 
nature of the case on which the Army or the 
Administration chose to oppose McCarthy. 
Surely the attempt to get special privileges for 
his proteges is not the chief of McCarthy’s 
sins. No matter how reprehensible such con- 
duct may be, it is not McCarthyism. The exer- 
tion of highly improper pressures is not an 
unknown sport in Washington or elsewhere. 
Even the precipitating incident, McCarthy’s 
abuse of General Zwicker, apparently shocked 
the powers that be as lése majesté rather than 
as an instance of the senator’s characteristic 
technique. 

The failure to challenge McCarthy on a more 
vital issue can not be viewed merely as tactical, 
as in a situation when the government prose- 
cutes a notorious gangster for income tax eva- 
sion because there is lack of evidence for more 
serious crimes. Since the McCarthy assault on 
what has been considered the democratic proc- 
ess began, there has been ample opportunity to 
take an effective stand against what he repre- 
sents. We are monotonously assured by Wash- 
ington correspondents and circles close to the 
White House that the President is not in sym- 
pathy with the celebrated “methods,” and that 
in the privacy of the Congressional corridors 
many a senator deplores the “‘big lie” technique. 
Yet only one senator had the courage to vote 


against full appropriations for the further func- 
tioning of McCarthy’s committee. The report of 
the Senate sub-committee investigating Mc- 
Carthy is still pigeon-holed. The charges and 
findings have never been aired though the vul- 
nerability of McCarthy’s record may be judged 
from the withdrawal of his libel suit against 
former Senator Benton. Over and over again 
the Executive and the Senate have had legiti- 
mate opportunities to curb or repudiate the 
most dangerous demagogue who has yet run 
riot in the United States. That the failure to 
do so may stem from a fear of being defeated 
at the polls like Tydings and Benton, both of 
whom challenged McCarthy, is an explanation 
which raises as many questions as it answers. 
Truman attacked McCarthyism boldly and di- 
rectly, but Truman is no longer in the govern- 
ment. The reluctance of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to come to grips with McCarthy on a 
serious question of principle and its choice of 
the Cohn-Schine affair shows how far the mias- 
ma has spread. The heroism of the Army in re- 
gard to whether Schine did or did not enjoy all 
the kitchen police he was entitled to is not im- 
pressive. The valor might better have been dis- 
played during the Fort Monmouth persecutions 
which set a new high for trial by calumny. 


How prorounn is the capitulation to McCar- 

thyism can be seen from the Oppenheimer 
case. The timing by which the richest fruit of 
McCarthyism came to bloom in the very days 
when McCarthy was supposedly having his 
wings clipped was both ironical and instructive. 
If the only safe way to attack McCarthy is to 
parallel his achievements in McCarthyism, the 
victory becomes too costly. Yet that apparently 
is what is happening. 

Vulgarity and mud-slinging are not the es- 
sence of McCarthyism. They are stylistic 
touches suggested by the individual genius of 
the practitioner. The elements of McCarthyism 
which subvert traditional American democratic 
concepts are the equation of dissent or difference 
of opinion with treason, the determination of 
guilt by association, trial by calumny and hear- 
say, and a retroactive concept of justice which 
rewrites the past to suit present objectives. It 
is a pattern made familiar by totalitarian regimes 
whether they be those of Soviet Russia or Nazi 
Germany. 








Liberals, who abhor the police state of the 
Kremlin, must be appalled as they read the 
charges against Dr. Robert Oppenheimer. The 
letter of Major General Nichols, general mana- 
ger of the Atomic Energy Commission, listing 
the particulars against the physicist has none of 
the color of a McCarthy diatribe, but what 
can one say about the nature of the charges as 
formulated in the indictment? 

The accusation begins with an enumeration 
of various “front” organizations to which the 
physicist had formerly belonged. In 1938 Op- 
penheimer had been a member of the Western 
Council of the Consumers Union; in 1944 the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
characterized this organization as a Communist- 
front. In 1937 he had joined the American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom; in 1942 the House Committee de- 
scribed this group as subversive. He had strongly 
favored the cause of the Spanish loyalists and 
had supported organizations sympathetic to 
them, and so on. Every person familiar with 
the political climate of the thirties and early 
forties will know how to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of such membership. A hatred of fas- 
cism led high-minded individuals of various 
degrees of political maturity to lend their active 
support to organizations whose avowed objec- 
tives were the strengthening of democratic 
forces in a world threatened by Hitler. Un- 
doubtedly communists participated in, or were 
even in secret control of, some of these groups; 
that still did not make sympathy for the Spanish 
Republic or a loathing of Nazi concentration 
camps treasonable. And presumably many a 
respectable citizen followed the Consumers Un- 
ion directives in regard to good values in vacuum 
cleaners without any sense of political com- 
mitment. 

Two points must be noted in regard to the 
“front” charges: first, the Government was 
duly informed of Oppenheimer’s background 
at the time that he entered the atom bomb 
project in 1942 and there is no question of sur- 
prise revelations. Second and more important; 
to re-examine the past not in its own light but 
in the terms of later attitudes and laws con- 
travenes elementary concepts of justice and good 
sense. It is as though in a period of prohibition 
one were to institute a concerted drive on all 
who had sold liquor ten years earlier, when 
such sale was legal and even commendable. 

For several years the various congressional 
investigating committees have been treating us 
to the spectacle of men and women pilloried for 
former membership in groups joined in good 
faith for honorable objectives. These purges in 
which people beat their breasts and confess to 
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having joined the Student Union or some anti- 
fascist group in their misguided youth haye 
become a contemporary nightmare. And, of 
course, a former member of the communist 
party, no matter how thorough and long-stand- 
ing his change of views, can gain absolution 
only by turning informer. 


THE APOLOGETIC TONE of some of the defend- 

ants is as painful as the obscurantism of the 
accusers. Liberals who lived through the thirties 
remember well that many generous and idealis- 
tic natures were among those most likely to 
devote themselves to the progressive movements 
of the period. Even the limited number who 
went so far as to join the Communist Party 
did so for the most part not out of treasonable 
motives but because, no matter how mistakenly, 
they believed sincerely that communism offered 
a program for a better society. To retouch the 
past with the smear-brush of the present brings 
no true portrait to the surface; it merely distorts 
the picture. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s political coming of age 
closely paralleled the moral experience of the 
intellectuals of his generation. He was never 
a communist, according to his own statement. 
Although like many liberals originally impressed 
by reports of economic progress in the Soviet he 
was shocked out of this sympathy by the trials 
and the Nazi-Soviet pact. His statement on 
this change of attitude is worth noting: “I read 
about the purge trials, though not in full detail 
and could never find a view of them not damn- 
ing to the Soviet system. In 1938 I met three 
physicists who had actually lived in Russia in 
the Nineteen-thirties . . . What they reported 
seemed to me so solid, so unfanatical, so true, 
that it made a great impression; and it pre- 
sented Russia, even when seen from their limited 
experience, as a.land of purge and terror, of lu- 
dicrously bad management and of a long suf- 
fering people.” The classic pattern of disen- 
chantment was shared by his wife whom he met 
in 1939 and who had been a member of the 
Communist Party for a brief period before 
1937! By the time he met her he found in her 
“a complete disengagement from any political 
activity.” 

Another sentence in the Oppenheimer Apd- 
ogia must be considered: “I need to make clear 
that this changing opinion of Russia, which was 
to be reinforced by the Nazi-Soviet pact, and 
the behavior of the Soviet Union in Poland and 
in Finland, did not mean a sharp break for me 
with those who held different views. At that 
time I did not fully understand—as in time I 
came to undesrtand—how completely the Com- 
munist party in this country was under the 
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control of Russia.” In other words he did not 
break with his leftist friends, nor did he sever 
his relations with his Communist brother to 
whom he was deeply attached. Guilt by associa- 
tion! 

Admittedly, if an unknown scientist were to 
be considered today for a sensitive post a list 
of communist associations might well be ser- 
iously weighed in determining the individual’s 
merits as a security risk. Even if there were no 
fear of disloyalty the possibility of indiscretion 
would have to be examined. No matter how 
repugnant the notion of guilt by association may 
be, in the case of an ultra-secret project all 
factors have to be carefully evaluated in the 
screening. But Oppenheimer was not an un- 
known quantity on December 23, 1953 when 
the Atomic Energy Commission drew up its 
charges. His family relationships and the pos- 
sible embarrassments resulting from them had 
been weighed in 1942 when he was invited to 
head Los Alamos. His historic achievements for 
his country were already a matter of record, and 
his activities during the whole period had been 
under constant scrutiny and FBI surveillance. 
Within that context a post facto application of 
the “guilt by association” yardstick becomes in- 


defensible. 


[N Sovier Russia the doctrine of guilt by asso- 

ciation is carried to its ultimate conclusion; 
any contact with the politically suspect is tanta- 
mount to Siberian exile or a death sentence. In 
the United States American law is still commit- 
ted to the principles that a man is responsible 
only for his own acts, and that he is viewed as 
innocent unless proven guilty. But how readily 
these constitutional safeguards may be circum- 
vented can be seen from what happened at Fort 
Monmouth. As the result of the McCarthy “‘in- 
vestigation,” twenty-one men have been sus- 
pended. Not one of these individuals has been 
charged with espionage, sabotage or any illegal 
activity. The burden of the complaint is the 
existence of a father, a sister, a brother-in-law 
or some other relative “reported to be a Com- 
munist or a Communist sympathizer.” Each of 
the individuals concerned had been investigated 
and cleared by the FBI. No new evidence was 
responsible for the inquisition. The flames of 
the witch-burnings at Fort Monmouth, lapping 
at the lives of obscure men, are now blazing in 
the Oppenheimer case. 

Another section of the indictment against 
Oppenheimer deals with hearsay evidence. Paul 
Crouch, a paid ex-Communist informer, testi- 
fied in 1950 that he had seen Oppenheimer at 
at closed meeting of the Communist party in 
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July 1941. At the alleged meeting no intro- 
ductions were made, but on the basis of pictures 
of Oppenheimer seen by Crouch eight years 
later, the informer—who receives $25 daily for 
his testimony—recalled that Oppenheimer had 
been present. Since Oppenheimer categorically, 
denies being present at any such meeting, it is 
instructive to determine Crouch’s reliability as 
a witness. The Alsop brothers writing in the 
Herald Tribune in a column entitled ““The Pow- 
erful Imaginer” give a devastating analysis of 
Crouch’s credibility, citing numerous instances 
of contradictory statements made by him. They 
quote testimony once given by Crouch con- 
cerning an untruthful letter he had written 
about an associate. “I am in the habit,” said 
Crouch to the court, “of writing letters to my 
friends and imaginary persons, sometimes to 
kings and other foreign persons, in which I 
place myself in an imaginary position. I do 
that to develop my imaginary powers. That is 
why this letter is semi-fiction. Part of it is true 
and part of it is not.” 

The conscientious development of imaginary 
powers is no doubt highly laudable in a would-be 
science fiction writer. It is less re-assuring in an 
official government witness whose testimony may 
help destroy a life. As far as Oppenheimer is 
concerned, Crouch seems to have picked the 
wrong date. At the time of the alleged meeting 
in Berkeley, Oppenheimer was in New Mexico. 
But Oppenheimer’s veracity is questioned on the 
word of Crouch. 


THE ONLY ACTUAL INCIDENT reported which 

would seem to have a direct bearing on the 
question of Oppenheimer’s loyalty receives a 
curious twist in the indictment. One of Oppen- 
heimer’s communist acquaintances asked him in 
1943, when Russia was an ally, about the pos- 
sibility of transmitting technical information to 
Soviet scientists. Oppenheimer relates that “I 
made some strong remarks to the effect that 
this sounded terribly wrong to me. The discus- 
sion ended there.” 

Oppenheimer reported this incident to the 
security officer several months later, when his 
suspicions were aroused by the activities of the 
man originally mentioned by his friend as in- 
terested in “technical information” for Soviet 
science. Understandably enough, Oppenheimer 
was at first reluctant to name his friend, in 
whose innocence he had complete faith, as the 
intermediary. The incident would have remained 
unknown except for Oppenheimer’s own report. 

The incident would seem to prove conclu- 
sively that despite Oppenheimer’s gullibility in 
personal relationships, he had a strict sense_of 
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security and loyalty. But though Oppenheimer 
himself gave the warning about the individual 
involved, the unsuccessful attempt to get data 
from him figures in the docket against him. 
With the benefit of hindsight, Oppenheimer 
himself agrees that he should have reported the 
conversation immediately and not waited three 
months, when something happened to make 
him suspicious and caused him to re-examine the 
possible significance of the request. Neverthe- 
less, what matters is that he had no illusions 
about sharing any technical knowledge with 
Soviet scientists, and that he reported the con- 
versation of his own accord. 

Once one is so involved in an atmosphere 
of hysteria, hypothesis and innuendo, the line 
between favorable and unfavorable testimony 
becomes perilously thin. In the files of the 
California Committee on un-American Activi- 
ties there is a report that communists consid- 
ered Oppenheimer not sympathetic to their 
cause and there was no use in approaching him. 


Does this phaze the California Committee? On - | 


the contrary, the Committee gravely propounds 
an explanation asserting that if communists in 
their confidential notes characterize Oppenhei- 
mer as “unsympathetic” this means that he is 
really “sympathetic.” Of course, if the Com- 
mittee were to discover a notation naming him 
as a friend, we may be certain that the inter- 
pretation of “enemy” would not be accepted. 
Against such logic there is no defense. 


So FAR THE STRUCTURE of the Atomic Energy 

Commission’s indictment appears to be flimsy 
enough, but on this structure rests the culminat- 
ing charge—energetically touted by McCarthy 
—that Oppenheimer opposed the construction 
of the hydrogen bomb on moral, political and 
technical grounds. In his reply Oppenheimer 
points out that the eight scientists who com- 
posed the General Advisory Committee unan- 
imously opposed a “crash” program and that 
despite his previous opposition, he co-operated 
fully after the President announced his intention 
to proceed with the program in January 1950. 

No layman is competent to judge the tech- 
nical or scientific factors involved. This incom- 
petence does not extend to questions of moral 
scruple or political sagacity. Millions of human 
beings in our world presume to doubt the wis- 
dom and morality of cosmic suicide. The sense 
of responsibility for creating further instru- 
ments of universal destruction must weigh most 
heavily on those whose genius helps to create 
them. The divorce of science from morality 
means the descent into that abyss which we 
saw in Nazi Germany where scientists “loyally® 
assisted in Hitler’s experiments in mass exter- 
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mination. A McCarthy and his tribe could read 
only sinister meanings in the heart-searchings 
and scruples to which every sensitive and con- 
scientious nature must be subject. Is the intel- 
tectual and spiritual measure of the Atomic 
Energy Commission no wider? 

Secretary of Defense Wilson has declared that 
even if Dr. Oppenheimer is cleared, he will 
not be allowed to work for the defense depart- 
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ment. The reward to the man who probably 
performed the greatest single service to the 
United States during World War II is the attack 
on his loyalty and the assurance that clearance 
won’t help. The capitulation to McCarthyism 
appears to be complete. In our new dark age 
disastrously illuminated by technology, intellect, 
conscience, and idealism have become not only 
suspect but culpable. 


What Price Arab Friendship? 


by Mizra Khan 


I 


- THE MippLe East to-day the Western 
Powers, and particularly the United States, 
are faced with intense haggling over the pur- 
chase price of political and strategic property. 
This raises the question whether it is the subject 
of a bona fide sale, or whether someone is to be 
badly gypped. At every turn of their relations 
with the United States, the Arab countries al- 
ternately promise and threaten, dangle the car- 
rot and wave the stick. They point to the vast 
oil resources that flow under their desert land; 
they quote Eisenhower’s statement of some years 
ago about the strategic value of “sheer territory” 
in the Middle East; they rub in the facts about 
Middle East geography in the context of the 
cold war. All this, they say to the United States, 
may be yours if you pay the right price, and 
for good measure we shall throw in more or 
less benevolent populations. Failing immediate 
payment, however, the oil may be lost, the ter- 
ritory unavailable, and the population hostile. 
Thus, exploiting fully this country’s preoccupa- 
tion with the Middle East as a weak area in the 
cold war, and quite uninhibited by ideological 
qualms, the Arab States make heavy demands on 
the United States, in return—so they would 
have us believe—for their assets. 

It is not the intention of this writer to deny 
the strategic and economic value of the Arab 
countries (along with others in that area) to 





In the haste to win Arab friendship at almost all costs, 
Many pertinent factors are not sufficiently considered. 
Do not the Arab spokesmen ask an exorbitant price? Are 
the unstable Arab governments in a position to “deliver” 
the friendship they offer? In short, is not a new and still 
inexperienced administration in Washington buying a 
Brooklyn Bridge in the Middle East? Mizra Khan, an 
authority on Arab affairs, whose objective study of Arab 
propaganda in this country in the October and November, 
1953, issues of this magazine aroused wide attention, 
analyzes and offers answers to the above questions. 


the free world: the desirability of the continued 
flow of oil for European needs; the importance 
of preventing the area’s tremendous oil resources 
from falling into hostile hands; the usefulness 
of the vast stretches of land as supply lines; the 
general strategic location of the Middle East, 
complete with the Suez Canal and such fine 
harbors as Alexandria, Haifa, Beirut and Basra. 
Neither is it suggested that proper efforts should 
be spared to secure the sympathy and under- 
standing of the Arab peoples for the cause of 
the West. However, to think merely in such 
general terms is both superficial and dangerous. 
Sooner or later everyone bearing a measure of 
responsibility for the shaping of Middle Eastern 
policy must face three questions which translate 
generalities into pertinent practical considera- 
tions. 


I. What is the price set by the Arab 
States on their active friendship or at least 
their passive benevolence? Or, more accur- 
ately, what is their “‘asking price’? 


The answer is found in the hundreds of state- 
ments made in recent years by Arab Kings and 
Presidents, Premiers and Foreign Ministers, by 
notables visiting the United States, by leading 
delegates to the United Nations and by their 
colleagues in Washington, and of course by the 
various organs of the Arab League. The char- 
acter of those statements is for the most part 
montonously negative. Though the emphasis 
varies from one Arab country to another in 
accordance with what each country deems to 
be its most immediate interests, the common 
denominator is a call for the immediate with- 
drawal of ‘colonial’? influences, the abolition 
of “imperialism,” recognition of the precedence 
of Arab rights and interests over the rights and 
interests of others, and—most vehemently and 
consistently of all—a “change of attitude” to- 
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ward Israel. Also voiced is a demand for greater 
economic assistance, but with little show of 
willingness to sign the necessary agreements and 
to make available corresponding funds from the 
local budgets as required under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. There is a demand for increased 
technical assistance, but if possible without the 
presence of American technicians. Some Arab 
countries want American: weapons under the 
military aid program, but not for the same 
purpose that the Congress has in mind. 


(CLOSER EXAMINATION of the various demands 

shows that although the Arab States as a 
bloc insist on an immediate end to “colonialism,” 
and “imperialism,” their unanimity and soli- 
darity when tested in practice, are more appar- 
ent than real. Iraq and Egypt are most vocal 
in demanding French withdrawal from North 
Africa (and U.S. intervention in securing that 
withdrawal). Lebanon, however, and to a lesser 
degree Syria, countries which have a special 
interest in preserving France’s friendship, pay 
little more than lip-service to the cause of North 
African independence. On occasion, they have 
even refused to vote with the Arab bloc when 
the questions of Tunisia and Morocco were 
before the United Nations. 

The Anglo-Egyptian dispute provides the 
Arab League with another “struggle against 
colonialism.” Egypt refuses to enter into any 
negotiations for cooperation with the United 
States as long as her demands for the with- 
drawal of British troops (stationed in the Suez 
Canal Zone under the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
of 1936) are not fully met. To show that she 
is serious about this, Egypt recently announced 
a “strictly neutralist” policy between East and 
West. But within the Arab League, Egypt is 
engaged in a ceaseless fight to maintain a united 
Arab front in her support. Here it is the group 
of countries closely associated with Great Bri- 
tain—Jordan and Iraq—which has shown its 
sympathy with Egypt most sparingly. 

Thus, to satisfy each of the Arab countries 
on the “colonialism” issue, the United States is 
expected to sap France’s remaining strength by 
forcing her out of North Africa, and to help 
Egypt twist the old British lion’s tail over the 
Suez issue, without in return getting adequate 
guarantees for the availability of the canal to 
the Western Powers in what they might consider 
a grave emergency. 

But while the Arab front against ‘“‘colonial- 
ism” is held together only with some difficulty, 
there is complete unanimity of purpose in con- 
nection with Israel. Not since King Abdullah’s 
assassination has there been any serious deviation 
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from the line prescribed by the Political Com. 
mittee of the Arab League. In fact schemes 
against Israel are the only subject which the 
Arabs can discuss among themselves amicably 
and with a reasonable hope for reaching decisions, 
The determination to undermine Israel is the glue 
that holds that wobbly coalition together. This 
solidarity has enabled the Arabs to focus most 
of their political activities and their propaganda 
on the ‘Palestine question,” and to present their 
kind of answer to that question as the one which 
the United States and her major allies must 
accept as payment—or rather down-payment— 
for “Arab friendship.” It is therefore essential 
to know what that answer is. 


‘THE AMERICAN PUBLIC has been told that the 

Arabs insist on two things: “a change of 
American policy, from favoritism to Israel to 
a policy of impartiality,” and “implementation 
of the United Nations resolutions on Palestine.” 
The basic Palestine resolution which the Arabs 
now claim they want enforced is the very one 
they themselves destroyed by force of arms. One 
of the symptoms of favoritism—the Arabs claim 
—has been substantial economic assistance to 
Israel in recent years. They demand that this 
now be heavily curtailed, or even stopped com- 
pletely. Again the negative character of Arab 
demands predominates: not an increase of aid 
to themselves but a stoppage of aid to Israel. 
The most recent statement on the subject fol- 
lowed a meeting of the Arab Ambassadors in 
Washington with Secretary Dulles a few weeks 
ago. Emerging from the meeting the Ambas- 
sadors issued a statement to the effect that they 
had demanded the discontinuation of American 
economic assistance to Israel, because such assis- 
tance “enabled Israel to embark upon aggres- 
sion.” In the name of impartiality they also seek 
American acquiescence in their blockade and 
boycott against Israel, and in their sabotage of 
Israel’s vital economic projects such as the hy- 
droelectric project on the upper Jordan—not 
for the sake of any benefit to themselves, but 
simply to prevent or hamper Israel’s economic 
recovery. 

In the name of the sanctity of United Nations 
recommendations, the Arabs demand a return 
to the partition frontiers, the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem and the mass return of Arab 
refugees to Israel. Meanwhile, they reject all 
internationally sponsored and financed programs 
for the gradual reintegration of the refugees in 
the Arab world, again despite the great economic 
value which these programs have for the Arab 
States themselves. They know that the refugees 
who for years have been taught hatred for Israel 
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as their basic creed, could not possibly become 
an integral and contented part of Israel and re- 
turning to Israel in large numbers, they could 
only be a disruptive force. This fully serves 
the Arab League’s purpose, and the refugees are 
but pawns in this satanic game. 

The obvious conclusion from the above is that 
even if Arab spokesmen were serious when they 
say that the condition for a peace settlement 
with Israel is the return to the old United Na- 
tion recommendations, their sole purpose is to 
reduce Israel to a geographical and ethnic posi- 
tion that would threaten her very physical and 
economic existence, and leave her a constant 
prey to Arab designs for revenge. 

But the decisive questions are: Are Arab 
spokesmen at all serious in their talk about 
peace conditions? If those fantastic conditions 
were fulfilled, would peace follow? Would 
Israel, hemmed in by quite impossible frontiers 
and burdened with a Fifth Column comprising 
a third of her population, then be able to expect 
normal relations with her neighbors? The an- 
swer to these questions, based on the record of 
authoritative Arab pronouncements, is a clear 
and unequivocal “No.” Dr. Charles Malik, 
Lebanon’s ranking representative in this coun- 
try, and the most eloquent of Arab diplomats 
here, has repeatedly been asked about Arab 
peace terms. Realizing the desire of every decent 
American for peace, but bound by the real 
wishes of his superiors, he has hit upon an in- 
genuous device: his demands on Israel are “‘pre- 
requisites for peace,” or rather ‘prerequisites 
for an atmosphere of greater trust, which might 
help bring peace about.” In other words, after 
all the Arab demands are met unilaterally, the 
Arab governments will consider what attitude 
to adopt. 


THE ARAB GOVERNMENTS themselves, less di- 

rectly concerned with American and United 
Nations public opinion than their diplomats 
here, speak out more frankly. Last year, at the 
conclusion of his state visit to Iraq, the Leb- 
anese President issued a joint communique with 
the Iraqi Premier stating that even if Israel car- 
tied out all the United Nations recommenda- 
tions on Palestine (no mention was made of res- 
olutions ignored by the Arabs), their govern- 
ments would not conclude peace treaties. King 
Saud’s statement that, if necessary, ten million 
Arabs should be sacrificed in order to destroy 
Israel, has not been challenged as a definition of 
Arab policy. Yet the frankest statement of all 
appeared only a few weeks ago in Al-Misri (one 
of Egypt’s two most important dailies) over the 
signature of Dr. Mohammed Salah Ed-Din, for- 
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mer Egyptian Foreign Minister, and one of 
Egypt’s most impressive political figures in re- 
cent decades. His statement was in response to 
a speech made a few days earlier in Dayton, 
Ohio, by Henry A. Byroade, Assistant Secretary 
of State for the Near East and Africa. Mr. 
Byroade had told the Arabs that “‘you are delib- 
erately attempting to maintain a state of affairs 
delicately suspended between peace and war— 
while at present desiring neither. This is a most 
dangerous policy—and one which world opinion 
will increasingly condemn if you continue to 
resist any move to obtain at least a less danger- 
ous modus vivendi with your neighbor.” To this 
Dr. Salah Ed-Din answered: 

“Tt is neither decent nor honorable of Arab 
statesmen to continue hiding behind those dip- 
lomatic answers that they have been advancing 
to all who talk with them on the dispute with 
the Jews, namely, that they cannot consider the 
question of peace with Israel until that country 
will have carried out the resolutions of the 
United Nations. 

“This reply is not fair or honorable for a 
number of reasons... for the truth is that we 
are not content with the fulfillment of UN 
resolutions. If some Arab statesmen find in 
these resolutions a shrewd diplomatic means 
which permits them to evade the issue at UN 
debates or in speeches and talks with newspaper- 
men, the Arab peoples are not afraid to reveal 
their thoughts and they state repeatedly: We 
shall be satisfied only with the obliteration of 
Israel from the map of the Middle East. 

“Moreover, the Jews, the Great Powers, and 
the member states of the UN all hear what the 
Arab peoples say, and they know well that the 
Arab politicians are not sincere when they seize 
upon the UN resolutions. 

“Tt would, therefore, be only decent and hon- 
orable to speak out frankly and loudly, in clear 
words, to anyone who wants to hear the truth: 
The Arabs will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the removal of this cancer from their hearts. 
Let us utter these words openly on every occa- 
sion and at the UN. We shall have nothing to 
fear.” 

The fact that the author of these words is 
out of political office does not in the least reduce 
their significance. On the contrary, he can now 
speak with enlightening frankness to an extent 
which he would have thought politically im- 
prudent while in power. 


[t sHouLp By Now be abundantly clear that 

such catch-phrases as “American policy of 
impartiality” and “respect for United Nations 
resolutions,” so often used by Arab spokesmen 
to define their demands upon the United States, 
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serve merely as a cloak hiding the real claims 
which the Arab States would have this country 
endorse: acquiescence in and condoning of a 
perennial and evergrowing hostility and belli- 
gerency towards Israel, finally culminating in a 
renewed Arab military effort to wipe Israel 
off the map. Until then, and to make the ulti- 
mate enterprise less risky, Israel must be soft- 
ened-up, so to speak, by economic harassment 
and boycott, by the cessation of outside eco- 
nomic assistance for reconstruction and recovery 
projects, by tearing away from her important 
parts of territory through international—mainly 
American—pressure, and by undermining her 
internal security through the return of hundreds 
of thousands of Palestinian Arabs. Meanwhile 
the Arabs must arm, the necessary equipment to 
come principally from the United States. While 
all these preparations are going on the Arabs 
expect the American Government, the leading 
free power concerned with the preservation of 
peace, not only to sit by and refrain from in- 
terfering but to hasten the day of Arab military 
attack by weakening Israel and strengthening 
the Arab world. The demonstration of any 
American friendship toward Israel is thus viewed 
by the Arabs as utterly incompatible with a par- 
allel friendship toward themselves. This is the 
real significance of Arab demands on American 
policy-makers. 


II. Assuming the United States is willing 
to pay the price, will it bring worthwhile 
returns? 


The answer lies in an examination of past 
experience, of present Arab political philosophy, 
and of the social and economic structure of the 
Arab States. The dilemma is not really new— 
the British have muddled through it before. In 
1939, when World War II was seen clearly on 
the horizon, some of Britain’s Near Eastern 
experts argued that dramatic action had to be 
taken to swing the fickle Arab countries into 
the fight against Nazi Germany, though their 
direct military value was rightly discounted. 
The same arguments about Arab importance as 
are heard now were advanced then: oil, terri- 
tory, strategic location. The Jews in Palestine, 
it was said, were “in the bag” anyhow, because 
of their deep devotion to democratic life and 
their uncompromising hatred of everything 
Hitler stood for. Therefore no repercussions 
were to be feared from that quarter even if 
placating Arabs meant sacrificing Jews. A pro- 
Arab policy was equated with an anti-Zionist 
one. The result was the notorious White Paper 
which on the eve of the war practically closed 
the gates of Palestine to Jews still able to escape 
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the impending European holocaust. But though 
masses of European Jews were thereby doomed, 
the White Paper did not prevent Arab treach- 
ery. Most of the Palestinian Arabs who reported 
for service with the British forces took to the 
hills as soon as they were equipped with uni- 
forms and rifles. Egyptian King Farouk plotted 
with the Germans and Italians in the very days 
of El-Alamein, and had to be placed under 
arrest in his own palace by a British armored 
unit. In 1941, when the fortunes of war were 
smiling on Germany, the Iraqi army, under 
Rashid Ali, rose in a treacherous but brief revolt 
that was put down with no trouble at all by a 
handful of British soldiers. Syria and Lebanon 
harbored Vichy troops that had to be forcefully 
ousted by the Allies, with the active participa- 
tion of Jewish Haganah units, led by Israel's 
present Chief of Staff. Saudi Arabia and Yemen 
remained neutral until 1945. It was not until 
a complete Allied victory had been assured with- 
out benefit of Arab aid, that the Arab nations 
jumped on the bandwagon and declared war on 
an already defeated Germany, in order to reap 
some of the fruits of victory and to qualify for 
U.N. membership at the last moment. 


II 


HE NEGATIVE NEUTRALISM displayed by the 

Arabs in World War II, their unconcealed 
hostility to the Allied cause when the odds 
seemed heavily against it, and their last-minute 
rush to place their bets when it became a sure 
winner, provide some food for thought. More- 
over, nothing has happened in the decade since 
then to indicate any change in the traditional 
political outlook of the Arab States. They re- 
main completely self-centered, totally uncon- 
concerned with the grave dangers that beset the 
values which the free world holds so dear. From 
time to time they show willingness to trade 
their geographic location or their votes at the 
United Nations for whatever advantage they 
can gain from either side in the present world 
conflict, but they care for neither. While the 
thin dominant social layers in the Arab states 
realize that Communist domination would her- 
ald their own doom, they are almost equally wary 
of exposing their populations to Western social, 
political and economic influences. Having no 
ideological attachments to either East or West, 
the over-riding consideration determining theit 
conduct is a reluctance to throw in their lot 
prematurely, before ultimate victory of one side 
or the other is assured. In his Address to the 
Nation on June 1, 1953, upon his return from 
a tour of the Middle East, Secretary of State 
Dulles frankly expressed his sad realization that 
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the Arab States seem quite unmindful of the 
menace that hovers to the north of them. 

In this prevailing psychological atmosphere, 
simple, direct inducements—political bribes, so 
to speak—will hardly produce the desired re- 
sults. What greater inducement could any 
country receive from United States interests 
than did Saudi Arabia in recent years? The 
King’s annual revenue rose from $7 million in 
1938 to $197 million in 1952, nearly all from 
oil royalties. Americans are actively assisting 
in the training of his army and his air-force. 
Yet he recently rejected the offer of American 
military aid, not because of opposition to Amer- 
ican, policies toward Israel or Great Britain, 
but simply because his signature to the required 
military aid agreement would have committed 
him to a definite position in the East-West con- 
flict—a step irreconcilable with time-honored 
Arab conduct. 

It is in the light of the above that one has 
to regard the recent announcement from Cairo 
that the Arab World generally, and Egypt in 
particular, would adopt “strictly neutralist” 
policies if the Anglo-Egyptian dispute were not 
resolved to Egypt’s satisfaction. Such threats 
are not in reality threats at all. They contain 
nothing new. They represent no deviation from 
an earlier policy. They merely give expression 
to deep-seated basic tendencies and are a descrip- 
tion of an established political philosophy. 


BUT EVEN IF one or another of the Arab Gov- 

ernments can eventually be induced to take 
sides formally in the cold war, what resources 
will thereby be added to the Western Powers? 
What is the inherent cohesive strength of the 
Arab group of nations? 

The scene which offers itself to any observer 
of Middle Eastern affairs is a chaotic one. The 
Arab League is rent by a two-fold division: 
among the members of the League themselves, 
and divisions within the borders of almost every- 
one of them. The mutual fears, suspicions, rival- 
ries and enmities of many Arab States are less 
publicized than their collective hostility to- 
ward Israel. Yet they are hardly less pronounced 
and perhaps no less fundamental. Iraq, under 
the slogan of “unity,” employs covert means 
to further her overt designs for the annexation 
of Syria and Jordan. Syrian and Jordanian op- 
position to this “unity”—representing the will 
of the large majority in both countries—lives 
in constant and not unfounded fear of Iraqi 
plots to establish in their countries regimes 
amenable to Iraqi ambitions. Tiny Lebanon fears 
nothing ,as much as Syria’s own plans for “un- 
ion” with her. Not until very recently did Jordan 
and Syria establish mutual diplomatic relations. 
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For nearly 30 years, Saudi-Arabia and Iraq have 
been chronically engaged in violent border dis- 
putes. Enmity between the dynasties of these 
two countries is axiomatic (the late King Hus- 


sein of Hedjaz, the founder of Iraq’s royal 


Hashemite family, was deposed by Ibn Saud in 
1924, and his Kingdom annexed by Saudi 
Arabia). Egypt and Iraq have for years been 
engaged in a bitter rivalry for the dominant 
position in the Arab League. 

In these circumstances the Arab League has 
become a farce, though a dangerous one. In al- 
most ten years of existence it has not shown a 
single achievement in the positive direction of 
co-operation for development, advancement or 
the raising of the deplorable living, health or 
educational standards of the people whose inter- 
ests it professes to represent. For its utter failure 
it has frequently and consistently been held up 
to ridicule even by Arab statesmen and by the 
more serious-minded sections of the Arabic 
press. Unable, after ceaseless bickerings, to 
agree on any constructive measures concerning 
their countries, the Arab League has concen- 
trated its efforts on negative and destructive 
tasks as the only ones acceptable to all its mem- 
bers. Its deliberations ever since it was founded 
by the British in the vain hope of making it a 
useful instrument of British Middle Eastern 
policy, have been limited almost exclusively first 
to schemes to prevent the establishment of Israel, 
later to fight it militarily at its birth, and later 
still to hamstring every step of Israel’s consolida- 
tion. Today the League is generally regarded, 
both in the Arab World and by the major pow- 
ers, as an empty and barren shell, holding no 
promise of future value for the Middle East. 


INTERNAL INSTABILITY and division—both po- 

litical and social—are equally apparent in al- 
most every Arab state. The precarious balance 
between Christians and Moslems in Lebanon has 
recently produced bitter and urgent strife. The 
Moslems claim that they are now in a majority 
and are therefore entitled to a change in their 
favor in the delicate system of checks and bal- 
ances in the Lebanese governmental structure. 
The Christians, deeply worried about the impli- 
cations of minority status for their future 
security in Moslem surroundings, see in such 
claims an attack on the very basis upon which 
Lebanon is built. 

In Syria, the fifth military revolution since 
1949 has finally shattered the illusions so widely 
held about Colonel Adib Shishakly, “Syria’s 
pint-sized Ataturk.” Political chaos—the coun- 
try’s chronic ailment—is now greater than ever 
before, and no reputable leadership is in sight. 
Urgently needed economic and social reforms, 
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which Shishakly talked so much about, have 


evaporated. 

In Jordan, ever growing mutual resentment is 
evident between the more advanced Palestin- 
ians and the backward but still dominant Trans- 
Jordanians. There is persistent talk of separatist 
movements in Jordan’s Palestinian district. 

Ever since Farouk’s overthrow, it was in Egypt 
that this country and some others saw the great- 
est hope for the future of the Arab World. The 
revolutionary military junta was expected to 
work wonders against the old reactionary forces 
and to lead Egypt on the path to social and 
economic rejuvenation. Naguib was built up as 
a demi-god. Now he too has fallen, and the 
events of the past few months have shown that 
two years of “The Revolution” have produced 
little beyond a very conventional system of dic- 
tatorship, a fascinating struggle for power be- 
hind the scenes, a mounting wave of xenophobia 
and a painful feeling of disillusionment. 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS and ambitions of var- 

ious political groups are partly responsible for 
these grave internal rifts. The major underlying 
cause, however, is to be found in the appalling 
social and economic systems still in force in 
most Arab States. Perhaps nowhere else in the 
world is there to be found such almost incredi- 
ble contrast between fabulous wealth and des- 
perate poverty. The pertinent facts are too well 
known to need elaboration here, but a few basic 
figures may not be out of place. In Egypt, 0.5% 
of the population owns 38% of the cultivable 
land; in Iraq, 1.5% owns 80% of such land. 
The situation in Syria, Jordan and Saudi Arabia 
is not much better in this respect. The large 
majority of Arab peasants are landless share- 
croppers or own tiny plots insufficient to pro- 
vide their owners with even the bare minimum 
of food requirements. Health standards are cor- 
respondingly abysmally subnormal. In Egypt, 
a land tortured and emaciated by trachoma and 
bilharzia, infant mortality is 200 per thousand; 
Jordan has the same rate, while in Iraq it is 350 
per thousand. The average life expectancy in 
Egypt and Iraq is 30 years. Literacy is 2% in 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia, less than 10% in 
Iraq, 25% in Egypt, and even in Lebanon it is 
only 45%. All this, in the face of phenomenal 
national wealth in at least some of the Arab 
States. The direct income from oil royalties in 
the three largest producing countries—Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Iraq—has risen from less 
than $10 million in 1940 to $410 in 1952. Yet 
only Iraq has recently taken steps to utilize a 
share of her oil revenues for development pur- 
poses. In Saudi Arabia, the London Economist 
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(February 27, 1954) points out, expenditure on 
public benefits such as health, education and 
social services was only 5% of the 1952-53 
budget. 

Arab rulers are sensing vague but ominous 
stirrings and rumblings among the long-suf- 
ering masses. City students, more articulate 
than the peasants and nomads, and conscious 
of their opportunities and responsibilities as the 
nucleus of a new middle class, clamor for 
urgent social and economic reforms. In some 
countries, notably in Egypt and Syria, sweep- 
ing land reforms have been promised. Decrees 
have been drafted, but in practice little if any- 
thing has been done. : 

Under these conditions, the average Arab 
(who bears little resemblance to the Arab stu- 
dent in American or European universities) , is 
not clay from which to mold defenders of 
democracy. He is ignorant, often diseased, and 
apathetic to any but the most immediate ques- 
tions of bare existence. Now and again an agi- 
tator coming from the big city may whip up 
in him some momentary hatred or excitement, 
often in order to divert his mind to external 
matters and away from his own problems, but 
his enemies are hunger, disease, poverty and 
“fate.” Friends he has none. Democracy to him 
is an empty, meaningless word; colonialism—a 
somewhat intangible evil he is expected to hate; 
communism—a whisper—a whisper promising 
him more food and his landlord’s fields. He is 
among the most abused of human beings; and 
in his misery he cannot be expected to have 
either time or thought or taste for the great 
but remote global struggle between western de- 
mocracy and Soviet communism. 


JNTERNAL PoriTicaL and _ social conditions 

largely determine also the actual and potential 
military strength of the Arab States. Syria’s 
army, though considerably enlarged since its 
Palestine debacle and strengthened materially by 
equipment purchased from several western pow- 
ers, has for years been embroiled in politics; all 
the revolutionary plots were hatched and execu- 
ted by groups of officers. Senior troop com- 
manders, suspected of political unreliability, are 
periodically exiled to distant desert outposts or 
sent abroad as attachés. The quality of the army 
has thus suffered greatly. The Egyptian army— 
the largest of all with between two and three 
divisions—is politically split at its top. Its re- 
serves are almost non-existent and its recruits 
of poor quality. One out of every two new 
recruits is rejected as physically unfit. The 
claim sometimes made by Egyptian representa- 
tives to the effect that their country “could 
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raise 20 divisions,’ 
bad faith to enhance Egypt’s bargaining value 
in the mind of an unsuspecting American pub- 
lic. Jordan’s Arab Legion is, for its size, the 
best Arab force. Its weakness is that it is in 
reality a mercenary unit financed by Britain and 
officered largely by Englishmen, and lacking 
roots in the life of Jordan’s population. More 
than a third of Iraq’s army is permanently 
employed in keeping an eye on the Kurds in the 
northern provinces. Saudi units have similar 
policing duties. And Lebanon has no army to 
speak of. The total Arab armed strength, suf- 
ficent to be a constant threat to Israel’s security, 
adds no significant factor to Western defences 
in the Middle East, either in quality, in poten- 
tial, or in disposition to fight. On this, official 
opinion in the major capitals seems to be more 
or less unanimous. 

The foregoing general analysis of the factors 
that combine to produce Arab strength and 
weaknesses, would seem to provide the answer 
to the second question put in these pages: If 
the United States paid the Arab “asking price,” 
what would be the balance of gain and loss? 

On the credit side there might be mentioned 
the nominal friendship of Arab Governments, 
in a few cases perhaps formalized by agree- 
ments, but rendered of little value by the deep- 
seated Arab desire for neutralism, for the avoid- 
ance of risks. The value of Arab governmental 
political or military agreements with the U.S. 
would be further reduced by the clear unwill- 
ingness and unpreparedness of the Arab masses 
to share actively in the effort for the area’s 
defence. For the Arabs, such an alliance would 
be merely a tactical move, not based on broad 
political philosophy and genuine ideological loy- 
alties. It would also be a passive, though not 
invaluable alliance—putting at the disposal of 
this country areas for eventual use in a possible 
future emergency in return for immediate mil- 
itary and financial assistance. Meanwhile. the 
causes for Arab weakness would remain. As 
against these possible—by no means certain— 
credit items, the debit side would show a serious 
further international weakening of America’s 
two chief European allies, accompanied by bit- 
ter popular resentment in those countries against 
the United States. It would also involve endang- 
ering the existence of Israel, both by actually 
weakening it and by creating an impression in 
the Arab World that it is being thrown to the 
wolves. This would mean a sacrifice or aliena- 
tion of the only force in the area that is both 
able and determined to demonstrate its devotion 
to the cause of free men. It would mean not 
just the trading of old friends for new—a mor- 


is pure phantasy designed in _ 
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ally dubious course—but rather trading proven 
old friends for the uncertainties of a new flir- 
tation, surely a practice of questionable wisdom. 


Ill. If the Arab “asking price” is not 
paid, would that spell final failure for Amer- 
ican efforts to win Arab friendship? 


Need the oil really be lost, the territories be- 
come inaccessible, and the populations increas- 
ingly hostile? 

The answer is a categorical No. As for the 
oil, selling it is at least as vital to the producing 
Arab countries as buying it is to Western Eur- 
ope (for geographical and other reasons there 
is little possibility of supplying larger quantities 
to Soviet Russia from Arab oil fields). And as 
for the incompatibility of parallel American 
friendship for Israel and the Arabs, this is a 
bogyman conjured by the Arabs for bargaining 
purposes mainly. By maintaining and demon- 
strating its friendship toward Israel, the U.S. 
need not renounce Arab friendship. The exper- 
ience of other countries is ample evidence in 
support of this statement. When Italy was 
about to recognize Israel, Arab nations threat- 
ened it with immediate loss of their friendship. 
This was at a time when Italy was striving hard 
to regain some of the influence in the Arab 
States which it had before the war. Yet Italy 
did not submit to blackmail, with no consequent 
ill effect. Her affairs in the Middle East to-day 
are flourishing. Turkey’s excellent relations with 
Israel did not impair her position in the Middle 
East in any degree. Germany, in complete dis- 
regard of Arab threats, is honoring her obli- 
gations under her agreement with Israel, and 
thereby making a most significant contribution 
to Israel’s economic recovery. Yet this has in 
no way impeded the unique progress of Ger- 
many’s commercial and political relations with 
the Arab World. And what further evidence 
is required than the fact that Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia did negotiate military agreements with 
the United States, uninhibited by this coun- 
try’s friendliness toward Israel? 

The above instances show that while Arab 
politicians consider it useful (and popular at 
home) to try to blackmail other nations into 
joining their anti-Israel campaign, business con- 
tinues as usual as soon as their attempts have 
failed. If they are more persistent in their 
efforts to bully the United States than they were 
in other instances, it is because they think they 
are making some progress. They will continue 
this game as long as they feel they may succeed. 
If they see certain failure, they may for a while 
complain vociferously and continue haggling— 
but they know which side their bread is but- 
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tered on. They know that it is only the U.S. 
and her major allies that can provide the eco- 
nomic aid, the commercial markets, the loans 
for development, the technical assistance and 
expert advice needed so badly by every Arab 
state. They may nurse a grivance but they will 
lower their price. In fact—they will accept a 
different currency. 
+ + + 


Burt To cat the Arabs’ bluff is not enough. 

Having acknowledged the desirability of 
gaining genuine Arab friendship, this writer 
realizes that ways have to be found to achieve 
this aim. A positive, purposeful policy is re- 
quired. Such a policy should strive, not to ac- 
commodate spiteful Arab rancors nor to fall 
in line with Arab hatreds and prejudices but to 
convince the Arabs that the United States is 
prepared to assist them in the productive en- 
deavors of raising their living-standards, im- 
proving their economy, their public health and 
educational levels, and generally to cooperate in 
the process of making modern, useful and self- 
confident nations out of semi-feudal, strife- 
torn societies. The United States should make 
it unequivocally plain that it does not consider 
the quest for Arab friendship inconsistent with 
a vigorous support of another state in the Mid- 
dle East—Israel. ‘The United States should 
support the peaceful fulfillment of legitimate 
Arab national interests, but with due regard to 
the equally legitimate requirements of others. 
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The Arab world must be made to understand 
clearly that the goals of American policy jn 
that area are peaceful relations, political stabj- 
ity, economic and social progress and regional 
cooperation. They must be told that their con- 
tinued determination to ignore and combat 
Isarel’s existence can only impede American 
cooperation in taking care of their true ulti- 
mate interests, and that the policy of “cut- 
ting off their noses to spite their faces” benefits 
no one. They must be encouraged to a realistic 
appreciation of the genuine and great tasks be- 
fore them. 

This country should also realize that no 
amount of weapons could possibly strengthen 
the Arabs’ capacity for resistance to the Soviet 
threat as long as the deep causes for their basic 
weakness are not eliminated or at least sub- 
stantially reduced. To place one’s faith in quick 
miraculous remedies for these weaknesses is to 
indulge in wishful thinking. It is only through 
patient efforts in constructive directions that 
the average Arab can be made to feel some affin- 
ity with western ideals and some desire to em- 
brace loyally the free world’s cause. Only when 
the Arab states are well on the road to political, 
social and economic rejuvenation, will they 
prove capable of making a significant contribu- 
tion to the defense of the Middle East and to 
the total reserve of the free world’s strength. 
The pursuit of such patient efforts may be a 
long-term investment, but is surely the only 
one that will pay. 


Flag Summer 


A Story 


by Jerry 


"NV"! Ma!” Leon shouted as he ran wildly 
into the house. 

But his mother did not hear him. She was in 
the bathroom doing the laundry and the grind- 
ing noise of the ancient washing machine 
drowned out everything else. Instead his sister 
Eva, younger than he by one year, came out of 
the kitchen holding a slice of buttered bread. 

“Let’s see your report card,” she said. “I bet 
I got more A’s than you. Let me see it.” 

“Go to hell. Ma!” He shouted walking to the 
bathroom. “Ma!” 

But his sister ran before him, screaming. 

““He’s home already, Ma, and he told me to 
go to hell and I didn’t even do anything to him. 
Make him show his report card, Ma. That’s 


Greenfield 


why he didn’t come home right away—he was 
probably afraid. Make him show it.” 

Mrs. Hallman came out of the bathroom. 

“Shah, shah,” she said. “There is enough noise 
here.” She was a short, stocky woman, sloppily 
attired in a smock that was wet from the wash- 
ing; her greying hair was straight and short and 
hung down just below her ears. ‘Where were 
you?” She asked Leon in Yiddish. 

“T got a wonderful job, Ma!” 

“What kind?” 


“T got to raise the flag at school each morning 
and lower it each evening for the whole sum- 
mer vacation...” 

“Who gave it to you?” She cut him short. 

“The principal, Mr. Manders. He said that 
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he chose me from the whole school because I’m 
a dependable and upstanding young American. 
That’s what he said, Ma .. .” He stopped 
abruptly as he saw his mother’s expression change 
to anger. 

“For the whole summer?” Mrs. Hallman 
asked. 

 ——s 

“You are going to have to get up in the morn- 
ing and be there in the evening every day for 
the whole summer?” Her voice rose dangerously. 

He began to cry. “Yes... What’s the mat- 
ter with that?” 

“They couldn’t hire a man for it?” she said. 
“They have to take a small boy? No,” she shook 
her head. “Go back, quick, before they close 
the school. Tell them no.” 

“But why, Ma? I can’t tell the Principal no 
after I already said I would. Why?” 

“Don’t stand there. Hurry before they leave.” 
She took him by the arm and pulled him scream- 
ing to the door. “Tell them anything, it doesn’t 
matter what. Only you will not do it. Tell 
them I won’t let you. Tell them you will not 
be here for the summer. Hurry.” And she 
pushed him out of the house. 

He tried to get back in but his mother had 
locked the door from the inside. He pounded 
and kicked on the door, crying loudly, hyster- 
ically. But then he heard the grinding of the 
washing machine and knew that his mother had 
returned to the bathroom, and he started down 
the stairs, sobbing. 

Why couldn’t she let him do it? he thought 
over and over again as he retraced his steps to 
school. How could she not understand how im- 
portant it was? What was the matter with her 
and how could he possibly explain it to Mr. 
Manders? 


WHEN HE REACHED the school grounds, how- 
~ ever, Leon could tell at a glance that it was 
too late—all the windows were shuttered. To 
make sure he went to the doors, but they were 
securely locked and barred. The grounds were 
deserted except for the tall, white flagpole in 
the center with the flag at its top drooping in 
the windless June heat. 

Leon turned his tear-swollen face to the flag 
and breathed deeply with relief. Now she’d 
have to let him do it, he thought, and the 
splendor of his responsibility began to return, 
slowly, hesistantly. 

In the weeks that followed he was at the flag- 
pole every morning loosening and untangling 
the lines, tying the flag on and hoisting it uv; 
and every evening he was there performing the 
same operation in reverse. No matter how late 
he wanted to sleep some morning he always got 
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up at seven o’clock; no matter what the score, 
the inning or whose turn at bat—when dusk 
came he quit it all, however regretfully, and 
ran to the school grounds. Yet he never resented 
these inconveniences for each time he performed 
the flag ritual he experienced the same surge 
of almost unbearable pride and glory. 

At home he became silent with the weight of 
unspoken questions, watching his parents sec- 
retly while he pretended to do something else. 
What was the matter with them? he wondered. 
Why couldn’t they see and feel what they were 
a part of? Why hadn’t they ever learned Eng- 
lish? Why weren’t they like the parents of chil- 
dren in movies and stories? 

His parents, on their part, once it had become 
inevitable, made no further objection to his 
performing his job. Indeed, at times his mother 
was even proud of it and the way he performed 
it. This lasted till about three weeks before the 
end of the vacation when Leon took sick with 
a cold and fever. 

“What? Are you crazy?” his mother met 
him in the morning as he walked toward the 
door with the flag under his arm. 

‘Ma, I’m already late. Let me out, will you? 
T’ll be back right away.” His face was flushed 
with fever. 

Mrs. Hallman planted herself before the door. 
“With a hundred and two fever? Never. So 
the flag won’t be there one day. Will it be so 
terrible?” As he stood before her in his dunga- 
rees and polo shirt she saw him tremble and 
his eyes glitter with utter disbelief. ‘‘Come,” 
she said placatingly. “Be a good boy. Listen to 
your mother. So the flag won‘t go up one day.” 

He was scarcely aware of rushing toward her 
and trying to push her aside. But Mrs. Hallman 
grabbed the boy by the shoulders and held him 
firmly. 

Leon struggled desperately but was unable to 
escape from her grasp. At last he gave up and 
slipped to the floor, beating and kicking it in 
a frenzy. 


Mk. Hartman stepped into the room. He was 
dressed in his usual black suit and held a 
small lunch bag in his hand. He left early every 
day so that he could step in at the synagogue 
for morning prayers on his way to work. When 
he saw what was happening he stopped short 
in alarm. 
“What is it? What are you doing to the boy?” 
“What am I doing?” his wife turned upon 
him in fury. “Ask better what they have done 
to him. He has a hundred and two fever and 
he wants to go put up the flag. His health, his 
life are nothing—he must put up the flag. What 
do you say to such a story?” 
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Mr. Hallman was a thin, tired looking man 
who spent most of his time at home immersed 
in thick volumes of Talmudic texts. His wife’s 
anger and the screaming of his son filled him 
with regret that he had not left the house a few 
moments earlier. He stood quietly, confused, 
looking from his wife to son. 

“He is your child too,” Mrs. Hallman said, 
pushing her uncombed hair out of her eyes with 
a quick, angry gesture. “Tell him, you too, that 
he cannot go. Just look at him there.” 

Mr. Hallman looked at his son obediently. 
“Perhaps,” he offered in a quiet voice, “perhaps 
the girl can do it for him...” 

Leon screamed louder, “No! No! She can’t. 
I won’t let her touch the flag.” 

The father contemplated his son quietly. 
“Why?” he asked after a moment in a soft, 
judicious voice. 

“Because she’s too small and she’s a girl and 
it’s my job and I got to do it.” 

“But get up from the floor,” Mrs. Hallman 
urged. 

“No!” 

“Why should this happen to me? Why should 
this happen to my child? One thousand children 
there are in the school, and they had to pick 
him out from all the others...” 

Mr. Hallman stepped carefully over his son. 
“Well,” he said with an apologetic gesture, “I 
have to go now.” 

“Go? Where do you have to go at a time like 
this?” 

“To synagogue.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Hallman’s face lit up and for 
an instant she almost smiled. “All right, go— 
and take the flag with you. You go right by 
the school. You can put it up and bring it 
home with you this evening . . .” 

“Me? To put up the flag? What is the matter 
with you? Have you gone completely crazy?” 

“Why not? It will do you no harm. Look at 
the boy there—do you think I will let him out 
with this fever? And, after all, it is the flag 
of your country too.” 

Leon sat up. “Please, Pa,” he said in a quav- 
ering voice. “Please hurry—it’s already fifteen 
minutes late.” 

Mrs. Hallman gave her husband a quick warn- 
ing look, her eyes narrowing in determination. 
Mr. Hallman shrugged resignedly. Leon got up 
and gave the flag to his father. 

“Here, Pa. There’s two hooks inside that you 
tie the ropes to. And when you bring it back 
be sure it’s folded exactly the same way it is 
now.” His hands trembled as he demonstrated 
his instructions. 

“All right, all right,” Mr. Hallman mut- 
tered. He took the flag and hastily hid it 
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beneath his coat, shaking his head in bewilder. 
ment... 


WHEN HE HERD his father returning that 
evening Leon jumped out of bed and ran 
into the living room. “How was it, Pa?” 

His father did not answer. He took the flag 
out from beneath his coat and let it drop on 
the arm chair. His face was pale. 

“How was it, Pa?” Leon asked again, picking 
up the flag to refold. 

Suddenly he felt a pain on his cheek and at 
first did not know what had happened for his 
father had never slapped him before. He looked 
around and saw him, his nostrils distended with 
anger, an expression he had never seen on his 
father’s face before. 

Later at supper Mr. Hallman related what 
had happened. He had had trouble getting 
the flag up and worked at it for almost half an 
hour. In the meantime members of his congre- 
gation passed by on their way to the synagogue. 
He had tried to make himself unseen, but they 
noticed him nevertheless. Several of them even 
stopped to observe him. When he had finally 
finished and arrived breathless at the synagogue 
the prayers were just over and they were all 
coming out. Mr. Hallman had been duly morti- 
fied. He saw them look at each other shaking 
their heads and smiling, and not one of them 
stopped to say hello to him, nor to ask him 
what had happened. He heard the word meshu- 
geh from somewhere among them. 

“Go,” he finished the story with his lips 
trembling “go, tell them, explain it to them— 
they will never believe it.” His face was pale 
with anger and desperate determination. “Nev- 
er again,” he turned to his wife. “Do you hear? 
It will never happen again though you all stand 
on your heads. Never.” 

The following morning Leon’s fever abated 
and he was allowed to continue his flag duties. 


VAcaATION FINALLY ENDED. On the first day 

of school Leon did not return home after 
raising the flag. Instead he sat down by the 
flagpole and waited quietly until the grounds 
slowly began to fill with pupils. 

After the roll had been taken in the first 
class, the teacher called out: “Leon Hallman.” 
He raised his hand. 

“Please go to the principal’s office,” she said. 

Mr. Manders got up from his desk on seeing 
Leon enter. 

“Well, well, Leon, it is certainly good to: see 
you back with us,” he said, and took the boy’s 
hand in his large, bony fist. 

Leon could not say anything in reply; he was 
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choked almost into tears by a wild pride that 
surged through him. 

“T only called you in to tell you how much 
your steadfast and patriotic devotion to your 
duty has meant to us and how much we appre- 
cjate it. You are a credit to your school and 
your country, my boy, and we feel proud in 
having you here with us.” 

Again the old dizzy glory came over him and 
he scarcely understood what else the principal 
was saying. He was only aware of how awful 
it would be if he let himself go and began cry- 
ing and confessed to Mr. Manders everything 
that had happened to him at home because of 
his job. 

 . Rest assured that we will not let such 
steadfastness go unrewarded,” Mr. Manders was 
saying. “In today’s assembly we will give you 
amore tangible token of our deep appreciation.” 

When he closed the principal’s door behind 
him Leon felt as though he had just awakened 
from a dream. Now, at last he would show 
them, he thought. He would show his mother 
and she would see what it meant and why he 
had done it. He could not imagine what his 
reward would be—he only knew that it would 
establish the reality of the glory he had known 
in a way his family would have to recognize 
and understand... 

School over, Leon left quickly, holding a large 
unopened and ribboned package. Once out on 
the street he began to run. 

“You looked so funny up there on the stage,” 
Eva said when he rushed into the house. 

“Aw, shut up,” he replied, panting. 

“Ma!” she screamed, ‘“‘Ma! he told me to shut 
up. Make him stop it.” 

“Leon!” he heard his mother calling him from 
the kitchen. 

He started for the kitchen, Eva following him. 

“Make him let me see what he got, Ma. It’s 
probably some old toy or something.” 

“Aw, shut up.” 

“See, ma—that’s what he always says to me. 
He’s always talking to me like that.” 

Leon came up to his mother, ignoring Eva. 

“Look,” he said, holding up the package. “I 
got this for my summer job.” 

“Noo, open it, let us see,” she said, stopping 
work, 

His fingers trembled as he removed several 
layers of paper. Underneath was a box with a 
string around it. He tore the string quickly 
and opened the box. Its content was wrapped 
up in yet another layer of paper. Impatiently 
he tore this away and uncovered a small book. 
He picked it up apprehensively. There was a 
picture of the American flag painted on the 
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cover, and beneath it were the words: Flag 
Manual for Boys. 

He was momentarily confused as he showed 
the book to his mother, feeling that something 
had gone wrong. 

*“Ha, ha—that’s all?” Eva taunted. 

“Shut up!” Mrs. Hallman said and gave her 
a quick slap on the cheek, sensing how crucial 
the moment was for her son. 

Then she took the book from Leon’s hand 
and leafed through it in perplexity. 

““Well—it is nice,” she said. 

“Is it, Ma?” he asked tremulously. 

“Of course. What did you expect—the Em- 
pire State Building?” 

“TI don’t know. I wanted you to like it.” 

“T like it.” 

“Do you really?” 

“Yes, I said I do.” She patted him on the head. 

But his expectation had been too great, too 
charged and would not be assuaged by her 
causal response. The present was wrong, a be- 
trayal of the glory he had known during the 
summer’s work and he realized that now his 
mother would never know, would never under- 
stand. 

He grabbed the book from her hand, threw it 
down viciously and ran out of the kitchen 
sobbing. 
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The Face of Israel 
by Isaiah Berlin 


I SHOULD like to begin with the strange fact 
that the State of Israel exists. It was once 
said by the celebrated Russian revolutionary, 
Herzen, writing in the mid-nineteenth century, 
that the Slavs had no history, only geography. 
The position of the Jews is the reverse of this. 
They have enjoyed rather too much history and 
too little geography. And the foundation of 
the State of Israel must be regarded as a piece 
of historical redress for this anomalous situation. 
The Jews have certainly been overladen with 
history, or, as some might say, martyrology. Cer- 
tainly no community has ever been so self- 
conscious of itself, its past fate, its future, and 
the apparently insoluble character of the prob- 
lems which beset it. Where were the Jews going? 
What would happen to them, or should be done 
about them? Almost every Jew has early or 
late in his life encountered something called the 
Jewish problem. Englishmen, Frenchmen, Bel- 
gians, Chinese, Portuguese are not beset at the 
beginning of their conscious lives by something 
called the Belgian, Chinese or Portuguese prob- 
lem. This consciousness of themselves as pecu- 
liarly problematical made the creation of the 
State of Israel a miracle; for if it had been made 
dependent on the solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem by the specialists on the subject, if the Jews 
had been what either some of their friends or 
some among their enemies declared them to be, 
there might well have been no State of Israel 
at all. 

Perpetual discussions went on, particularly 
during the nineteenth century—the most his- 
torically conscious of all ages—whether the Jews 
were a race, or solely a religion: a people, a 
community, or an economic category. Books, 
pamphlets, debates increased in volume if not 
in quality. But there was one inevitable fact 
about this problem, which was in some respects 
more clearly perceived by Gentiles than by the 
Jews themselves: namely, if they were merely 
a religion, this would surely not have needed 
arguing with quite so much insistence; while 
if they were nothing but a race, it would not 
have been denied quite as vehemently as it was. 
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It gradually became clear both to Jews and 
to those who took an interest in their affairs 
that they occupied an anomalous situation, and 
could not be defined in terms of the ordinary 
definitions of nation, as applied at any rate to 
European nations; and that any attempt to 
classify them in such terms would lead to un- 
natural, artificial, and Procrustean consequences, 


ONE DokEs Nor need to be old to remember a 

time when the Jews of the West used to 
grow indignant when other Jews, mainly from 
Eastern Europe, declared themselves to be mem- 
bers of a nation, and demanded a land in which 
to lead a national life. And some Western Jews 
did feel sufficiently assimilated to the natives 
of the country in which they lived to receive this 
kind of proposition with much amazement and 
much indignation. It is said that the late Edwin 
Montagu described the original draft of the 
Balfour Declaration as bordering on an act of 
anti-Semitism. No doubt he was sincere but 
the fact that he was sincere and honest was, in 
this case, an illuminating sign of his own and 
his friends’ state of mind. Sincerity and honesty 
are not always guarantees of objective truth. 
Despite passionate denials of this proposition 
from many sides, it became increasingly clear 
to almost everyone who approached the prob- 
lem from outside that the Jews were indeed a 
most anomalous entity; that they were a unique 
combination of religion, race and people; that 
they could not be classified in normal terms, 
but demanded an extraordinary description, and 
their problem an extraordinary solution. The 
person who saw the problem in the simpler terms 
and provided the most radical solution was 
Theodor Herzl. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Dr. Herzl 
was that, despite his origin and milieu, he came 
to the problem, as it were, from the outside, and 
possessed a somewhat romantic conception of 
the Jews, scarcely recognizable to those who 
themselves grew up in the thick of a closely-knit 
traditional Jewish Community. There is some- 
thing about such major radical solutions which 
seems to make it necessary for them to be born 
in the minds of those who in some sense stand 
on the rim, and look in from outside, and have 
an over-simple idea, an over-simple purpose, 
very lucid, usually very violent, very clear 
vision, based on an indispensable ignorance of 
detail. People who know too much—know too 
many detailed facts too closely—cannot produce 
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radical solutions. The Jews who grew up inside 
truly traditional Jewish communities such as 
those of Eastern and Central Europe were, as 
, rule, much too conscious of the difficulties 
and complications, and lived cooped up much 
too closely to each other, ever to conceive any- 
thing so bold, so simple, so radical and in a sense 
so fantastic as Herzl’s original idea. 

[ shall not traverse familiar ground of how, 
asa result of the Dreyfus case, he became aware 
of the whole anomaly of the Jewish situation. 
But it presently became obsessively clear to him 
that the moral and social situation of the Jews 
was intolerable: that it was painfully and trag- 
ically abnormal; that the palliatives had all 
failed; that the only alternative to apathy or 
humiliation was a drastic cure. Herzl’s original 
solution was to cause all the Jews to be baptized. 
That was at any rate radical, simple, bold and 
general, and would surely put an end for ever 
to all the embarrassment of ambiguous status 
of the Jews, their three-quarter citizenships, the 
peculiarity of their relationships in the various 
enclaves which they formed within the various 
communities to which they half believed, and 
half did not believe, themselves to belong. 


[T SOON BECAME quite clear to him, of course, 

that this was a genuinely Utopian solution, 
and he abandoned it. The notion of creating a 
territorial state for his people was in its own 
way an idea just as bold and ruthless and simple. 
It was regarded as absurd by most of them, if 
only because it possessed a terrible, Napoleonic 
simplicity of vision. There is perhaps something 
which statesmen of this type have in common, 
a certain type of vision possessed by Napoleon 
and Burke, perhaps by Mr. de Valera, possibly 
by Disraeli, and I fear Hitler and Stalin too, 
which comes of standing apart, at a certain 
distance, from the people whose destinies they 
are engaged in molding, and therefore leading 
to a sense of perspective and the emergence of 
clear and simple patterns, in contrast to the 
vision of those who see from within, and, as 
often as not, simply perceive a patternless heap 
of minute, unending complications, and see ev- 
ery possible path as blocked by a vast number 
of obstacles which cannot be overcome in their 
time. Outsiders romanticize and oversimplify 
more easily: familiarity breeds if not contempt, 
then at any rate scepticism and corrosive de- 
featism. 

From this Herzl who, though he came from 
Buda-Pest, was not an Eastern European, was 
free, perhaps too free. His ideas were nationalist, 
secular, romantic, liberal, and bore more affinity 
to the enlightenment of Vienna and Paris than 
to anything specifically. Jewish. And this, mu- 
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tatis mutandis, was true of his followers. Each 
reflected the leading tendencies of his environ- 
ment, each conceived the Zionist ideal in terms 
which, to some degree, derived from the na- 
tional attitudes of his non-Jewish neighbors. The 
British Jews came with British ideas, the French 
Jews with French ideas, the German Jews with 
German ideas, the Russian Jews with Russian 
ideas, and the American Jews with American 
ideas. What happened as a result of this con- 
fusion of the tongues? The ideas came into 
collision with each other. One of the few things 
one can say, in spite of all the doctrines we hear 
about inexorable laws of history (which come 
with almost equally monotonous frequency 
from the Soviet Union and Chatham House), 
is that large revolutions, attempts to upheave 
existing society and alter the course of events, 
do as a rule produce a break and change things 
deeply, but seldom in the direction which their 
initiators anticipated or desired. 

Why this is I do not propose to discuss—this 
must not become a lecture on the philosophy of 
history. It is enough to note that the State of 
Israel emerged with attributes quite different 
from those which anyone had previously in- 
tended. The intentions and purposes and mo- 
tives had been many: and differed at times from 
individual to individual. Nevertheless, certain 
common national and cultural “patterns” are 
discernible among them; and the influence of 
each is still identifiable in Israel today. Thus 
the small group of English Jews, who accepted 
Herzl’s ideas, were to some degree affected by 
the liberal imperialism of their surroundings. 
What some among them wanted was a spiritual 
center, a source of spiritual light, in a rather 
nebulous, idealistic sense. Others were more 
political. What they wanted was a Jewish com- 
munity which would constitute a western out- 
post in the east, a body of missionaires of western 
culture, with peculiar duties and responsibilities 
towards the undeveloped communities of the 
east, both Jews and Arabs. This was, however 
unconsciously, a kind of Jewish version of some- 
thing very British—of the most idealistic liberal 
conception of the White Man’s Burden. The 
English Jews of whom I speak conceived of the 
Jewish establishment in Palestine as essentially 
a civilizing mission composed of idealistic per- 
sonalities, who would bring the maturest fruit 
of the most peace-loving and most humane cul- 
ture of the west to these inchoate, rather wild, 
rather barbarous eastern peoples. 

The French Jews were on the whole less in- 
terested in Palestine; but there were exceptions; 
and the most notable among them, the great 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild. His villages, the 
colonies which he founded, represent a French 
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ideal with pretty French vines and olive trees, 
elegant, charming and self-contained, an ex- 
pression of peaceful, rural, slightly idealized, 
19th century view of the life: of tenant farmers 
and their laborers; of Jewish farmers on the 
hill and Arab laborers below, and the great land- 
lord who owned the land, remote, mysterious, 
and benevolent, far away beyond the sea. 

The German Jews wanted an orderly, modern, 
spick-and-span world with a sufficiency of ap- 
plied economic and technological knowledge, 
and a certain degree of democracy, but on the 
‘ whole a well-disciplined, tidy, competent, late 
19th century—I won’t say Prussian—but at 
any rate properly regulated and firmly founded 
political and economic organization. 

The American Jews wanted something per- 
haps a little more streamlined and yet senti- 
mentally affecting. They wanted something 
embodying a great deal of passionate and ro- 
mantic popular enthusiasm, and with it the 
newest most up-to-date, most labor-saving, me- 
chanically fertile, twentieth century gadgets 
and improvements imaginable anywhere. They 
wanted Palestine to lead in the van of all spir- 
itual, artistic, material progress, tangibly, pal- 
pably, for all to see and admire. And they 
wanted it at the same time to be the idealized 
home country, at once biblical and sweetly 


familiar, by which they could be identified in. 


America among the great groups of immigrants 
of which that country is composed. 


Bet By Far the most important community 

to be considered is the community which 
was most closely concerned with the early 
foundations of the Israel community: that is to 
say, the Jews of Russia and Poland. Both num- 
erically and in influence they outweighed the 
western Jews. It seems almost self-evident that 
if there had existed only the Jews of the western 
world, or, perhaps, the Jews of the west and the 
Jews of the eastern, Moslem, countries, there 
would have been no Israel. Whatever the gen- 
uine problems besetting the Jews of the west, 
however true and sharp and refreshing Dr. 
Herzl’s extremely ruthless analysis of the dis- 
ease might have been, there were in the begin- 
ning of our century no sufficiently compelling 
causes which could uproot the relatively com- 
fortable and well set-up Jews of the west, mater- 
ially provided for, and morally and politically 
unpersecuted, into a general trek in that par- 
ticular direction. But for the character and 
needs of the Eastern European Jews there would 
have been no Israel They are, in that sense, 
absolutely sine quibus non; their role is indis- 
pensable to the understanding of what happened 
later. 
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The eastern Jews, as a result of historical 
circumstances, possessed a kind of independent 
establishment of their own. They had grown 
to be much more a state within a state, with 
its own political, social, religious and human 
ideals than any other community of Jews any- 
where. The Jews of Russia and Poland, as 3 
result of political and social persecution, had 
found themselves cooped up in a kind of ex- 
tended ghetto, called the Pale of Settlement, 
and although, or perhaps because, they were not 
well treated by the Russian government and 
bureaucracy, particularly towards the end of 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, they remained within their medieval shell 
and developed a kind of internal structure of 
their own. They possessed a very powerful 
inner life and, in a certain sense, remained less 
touched by modern developments than almost 
any community of Jews in Europe. If one finds 
difficulty in conceiving what life was like in 
the Middle Ages of Europe, I think that the 
life of a truly religious Jewish settlement in 
Western Russia, even as late as 1890 or 1900, 
probably bears a closer analogy to it than any 
other community anywhere. They were affected 
somewhat by, but on the whole comparativély 
preserved from, the intrusion of outside forces. 
They lived their own rich, and despite economic 
misery and social ostracism, often gay, imagin- 
ative and morally satisfying lives. They were 
surrounded by Russian peasants, against whom 
they felt no hatred, but whom they regarded 
as a species of lower beings with whom their 
contacts were confined. They lived inside the 
walls of their own community, leading a closely- 
knit, medieval, tight-woven form of existence, 
and they developed their own inner institutions. 
There was a great deal of persecution and pres- 
sure by the Russian Government outside; but 
if you were inside this establishment, you felt 
morally and spiritually secure; it was a home, 
and built on solid foundations. 

These were the people who to some extent 
transferred their own institutional basis to the 
new country, and that is what gave Jewish Pal- 
estine its profound continuity with the immed- 
iate Jewish past. You might well ask, how can 
a state be constructed artificially? Is it really 
feasible to put up a pre-fabricated society? One 
cannot, one is informed, create a state in the 
way in which one makes a machine or the way 
one creates any artificial object. There must be 
roots, growth, soil. There must be an impercep- 
tible traditional accumulation, a sort of preci- 
pitate of tradition throughout the ages. And 
yet the impossible has apparently occurred; we 
witness the rise of a state which in a few years’ 
existence has been created by, to all appearances, 
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pre-fabricated means: bits of Italy, bits of Eng- 
and, of Germany, bits and pieces from every- 
where, quickly screwed together. And yet, like 
Aaron’s rod, this apparently dead entity, this 
artificial wooden object, hammered together in 
, haphazard manner under critical conditions 
and in terrible haste, has suddenly burst into 
green leaf. 


HIS Is a very astonishing fact. It is less aston- 

ishing only if one realizes this community lived 
by a set of portable values, a tradition on wheels 
which, like the Ark of the Covenant, travelled 
from Jerusalem back into the wilderness of exile 
across central Europe to Russia and Russian Po- 
land. There it halted, a kind of temporary es- 
tablishment: a tradition with no roots in spe- 
cifically Russian or Polish soil, for its roots were 
not territorial or geographical. It was a very 
genuine institutional unity, a real pattern of 
life, a way of living unrelated to almost any 
other. The Jews of England, Holland, Germany, 
America, could not claim and would not wish, 
perhaps, to possess anything like it; their his- 
tories had been different: happier, and, it may 
be, less interesting: 

What kind of institutions were these? They 
were compounded of at least two elements. On 
the one hand there was the Jewish religion and 
the traditional religious Jewish way of living, 
which, with common depression, common mis- 
ery, and common suffering, developed a deep 
sense of equality, so that all men, whether rich 
or poor, men who were relatively influential and 
men who were not, felt themselves bound to- 
gether by the particular ties of solidarity and 
fraternity which common slavery commonly 
induces. For this reason it was a more tightly 
woven community, with more intimate rela- 
tionships within it, than the freer and looser 
communities outside. On the other hand, the 
Jews of every country tend to assimilate to some 
degree to the movements round them. In Russia 
and Poland they assimilated the humanist-liberal, 
radical and social democratic traditions of intel- 
lectual revolt, which the best elements in those 
countries developed in response to the harsh 
and unbelievably stupid form of despotism 
maintained by the Czarist régime. 

It is not easy for those who have not met it 
to conceive this queer combination of ancient, 
pious, medieval religion, with its immense pre- 
servative, centripetal power on the one hand, 
and 19th century Liberal-democratic ideals on 
the other. The emancipated ex-inhabitants of 
the Pale of Settlement preserved traditional 
tastes but acquired new beliefs, the creed of the 
liberal intelligentsia. They believed in human 
virtue, in knowledge, in science, in reason; they 
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believed in everything in which the revolution- 
aries of 1848 had believed. And if you go to 
Israel to-day, a far better key to understanding 
the minds of the rulers of that country and the 
methods they employ would be found in the 
study of the ideals of the 19th century than of 
those of the 20th. In a certain sense, Israel is an 
anachronism: a very valuable, interesting and 
inspiring anachronism; but still in the twentieth 
century odd and unique. The ideals which the 
Jews imported, and the culture they were able 
to build in the relative vacuum of Palestine— 
with a minimum of counter-influences on ac- 
count of the evident feebleness of the Moslem 
culture in this corner of the Arab world—were 
founded upon typically 19th century princi- 
ples: belief in freedom from government dic- 
tation, in civil liberties, in human rights, in a 
form of democracy which in the 20th century 
have, alas, proved not very reliable against the 
furious new forces which have been unleashed 
against it. 

Israel is an enclave, a curious corner of the 
liberal past in which these things were believed 
with passionate and single-minded sincerity; and 
this is what gives it a curiously unfamiliar air. 
Anyone who wishes to understand the political 
structure of Israel had better study 19th century 
history of liberal ideas in Europe, and then the 
story of these ideas as reflected in the minds of 
Russian liberals and socialists in the nineteenth 
century. The Russian Jews who set their stamp 
so deeply on the social and political structure of 
Jewish Palestine under the Mandate—and Israel 
is faithful enough to that inheritance—were 
brothers and heirs to the idealistic Russian in- 
tellectuals, and to the poor artisans, struggling 
land laborers, factory workers, whose cause they 
fought. Any student of political institutions 
who wishes to understand the State of Israel 
must remember that its political parties derive 
from Russian Westernism, Russian liberal en- 
lightenment, the ideas and aspirations which 
united the entire opposition to Czarist oppres- 
sion, and were, after their short-lived triumphs, 
so easily and cynically thrown overboard by the 
Bolsheviks. Russian liberals, without the scars 
of the disenchantments and failures, the crip- 
pling frustrations which democrats and liberals 
suffered in Europe, remained hopeful; and their 
Jewish disciples still possess a great deal of hope, 
optimism, enthusiasm and a certain inner 
strength. If you examine, for example, the 
Mapai and Mapam parties, the labor party and 
the left radical party which has peculiar sym- 
pathies with the Soviet Union, they both re- 
semble the idealistic members of Russian Men- 
shevik or Social-Revolutionary parties, the latter 
with its agrarian mystique, the former with its 
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peculiar belief in a possible combination of so- 
cialization of the basic industries with the pres- 
ervation of an almost maximum degree of cul- 
tural liberty on the part of individuals. 


THERE Is A DIRECT link between Russian Social- 

Revolutionaries and the early Jewish colonists 
in Palestine, with their Rousseau-like belief in 
the healing power of contact with the soil, their 
affinities to the Russian students who wished to 
“so among the people” in the 70s and 80s of 
the last century, and were brought up in the 
purest principles of agrarian liberalism. Both 
believed in life on the land, contact with the 
peasants, a healthy existence away from the 
contaminating sophistication of the great cities, 
in escape from factors morally destructive for 
people deformed and maimed by the develop- 
ment of modern society, in which they—in one 
case intellectuals, in the other Jews—found 
themselves in an abnormal and unhealthy situa- 
tion of isolation from, and liability to persecu- 
tion by, the barbarous majority. Not everything 
came from Russia, of course. The Irgun, a 
quasi-fascist party, is not an imitation of any- 
thing Russian, but far more like its Polish 
origins, had something in common with Pil- 
sudski’s colonels of the nineteen twenties, with 
their belief in honor. It is thence that it derives 
its terrorism, its heroism, its brutality, and a 
certain kind of romantic, Byronic inhumanity. 
And if you look to the opposite end of the 
scale, at the left-wing terrorists of the Stern 
gang, they are the direct heirs of those small 
groups of the terrorist section of the Russian 
Left-Wing Social-Revolutionary party, which 
believed in individual assassination as a politically 
necessary method. 

The ideals which inspired the early Russian 
and Polish Zionists who emigrated to Palestine 
—ideals which are still dominant—came from 
Russian liberals. They filled the people who 
arrived earliest, the people who went without 
compulsion. There is a very great difference 
between the moral force exercised by those who 
went with no obvious economic need and no 
obvious political pressure, and those who went 
because they were expelled from the countries 
of their origin by violence. Obviously the moral 
force of people who go under their own steam, 
and as an act of deliberate moral choice, is likely 
to be greater than the moral force of people 
who, dazed and thrown about by the waves of 
misfortune which they have neither brought 
about nor understand, find themselves in a large 
number of cases landed in this haven of refuge, 
to which they gradually grow assimilated, but 
which begins by being perhaps as bewildering 
to them as any other remote and unfamiliar 
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country might have been. The people who went 
there voluntarily, the early generations, cer. 
tainly imported a flavor of liberal enthusiasm 
and a kind of mild half-socialist faith—not very 
Marxist, for all its Marxist phraseology, modi. 
fied by boundless scepticism, individualism, em. 
piricism—a particular brand which the Jews 
particularly in Russia and Poland, have derived 
partly from their own miseries and sufferings 
partly from the soft, porous, chaotic, not very 
well-organized political system in which they 
were themselves brought up. 


[N Givinc this very definite primacy to the Rw. 

sian settlers and their ideas I may seem guilty 
of exaggeration. What, it may be asked, of the 
German element? Where would Israel have been 
in its most critical hour, at war with the Arab 
States, and given up by its Western friends, 
without German skills and capital and talent 
for organization alike in peace and war? Where 
indeed? Lost perhaps; defeated and destroyed, 
And yet, for all the crucial contribution which 
the German settlers have made—to the arts and 
sciences, the army and the civilian administra- 
tion, the judiciary and to manufacture and 
commerce—to every walk of life and every 
profession and technique, in spite of all this, 
the heart of the national life is almost un- 
touched by the values dear to the German Jews. 
It is they who are expected to adjust themselves 
to an outlook often alien to theirs. 


Very little in Israel to-day can be derived from 
the views or practices of civilized immigrants 
from Berlin or Vienna or Frankfurt; much by 
going further East. One may ask why, for 
example, Israel is today a kind of welfare state 
—the kind of state which, by the end of the 
war, many people wished to see everywhere— 
country which was neither Communist, nor 
moving in a Communist direction—nor yet one 
in which rampant individualism breeds a great 
deal of violent social injustice? How has Israel 
come to embody this ideal? Partly, no doubt, 
as a result of the pressure of the facts themselves 
The country was poor, and its original imm- 
grants came from among the poor; it wa 
founded in an irregular fashion; socialism pre- 
ceded capitalism; trade unions acquired power 
before industrialists could possibly have done 
so—Jews, it might be remarked, do everything 
in the reverse order. But partly it is due to the 
beliefs which these early pioneers brought with 
them. These are scarcely intelligible unless ont 
knows the peculiarly idealistic political climatt 
which included an almost mystical worship of 
British liberalism and British parliamentary i 
stitutions in which the founding fathers ob- 
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tained their education in the countries of their 
i of the most remarkable facts which 
helped to form the new society is the recreation 
of the Hebrew language. Much has been al- 
leged against it. It was maintained that the 
rechauffage of a classical tongue used largely 
for ceremonial purposes, would lead to great 
artificiality; that the language was outlandish, 
and would isolate those who used it from the 
community of civilized people; that it was 
violence done to the “true” language of the 
Jews, the popular Yiddish language, which was 
rooted in the life of the people. These arguments 
have been blown to pieces by events. Hebrew 
has achieved a remarkable triumph, partly be- 
cause it was the only common medium which 
was equally sacred to all the immigrants, partly 
because it was the ancient, noble and dignified 
vehicle of an incomparable literature, the asso- 
ciations of which have affected the roots of all 
European thought and imagination. Because of 
this it has acted as an educational instrument of 
unique power. Words, thoughts and behavior 
are not easily divorceable elements. All the 
warmth, all the humor and the raciness, all the 
wonderful expressiveness of Yiddish, all the 
laughter and tears of the many centuries of 
exile embodied in it, cannot compensate for the 
fact that it is an argot; that, like all things 
created under degraded conditions of life, it is 
formless, insufficiently disciplined and strict, 
over-elastic, whereas Hebrew became an instru- 
ment for the increase of human dignity, a means 
of recreating a minimum degree of discipline 
of both emotion and reason. It is an adaptation 
of a genuine tradition, of long-desired, long 
craved-for forms imposed upon the chaos of 
bohemian homelessness and blurred outlines, the 
cosy makeshifts of vagrant exiles—the oblitera- 
tion by means of something firm and yet deeply 
familiar and traditional of the memories of 
past wounds and past servitudes. Of all the 
factors at work in creating a democratic and 
liberal nation in Israel today, not even exclud- 
ing the very non-militaristic army, it is the most 
penetrating, the most influential, and the most 
successful; and not, as is often maintained, a 
mere means of increasing chauvinism and isola- 
tionism. 


ANoTHER oF THE factors which welded the 

diverse elements together and overcame those 
differences which might otherwise have been too 
pronounced, was the fact of war, the war with 
the Arab States. It is a sad and melancholy fact, 
and discreditable to human nature, that wars 
produce a certain cohesion, solidarity, a common 
enthusiasm, which few other. phenomena do. I 
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remember being told by a celebrated Israeli 
statesman that he had been brought up as a So- 
cial-Democrat in strict hatred of war, that he 
regretted the Arab war, had done nothing to 
bring it about and much to prevent it, and 
thought it a sad and calamitous thing that it 
should have happened; but that he could not 
deny that as a result of this war a tradition had 
grown up, a basis for the state had come into 
being. The blood of the martyrs had undoubt- 
édly quickened those seeds of the national spirit 
which otherwise might have taken much longer 
to develop. There is no doubt that, as during 
the Blitz of 1940-41 in England, a bringing 
together and a violent fusion of very different 
ideals occurred, which, although the end of 
the war to some extent dissolved it, nevertheless 
still continues to be the essential moral basis of 
the common endeavors of the people of Israel. 


Unless one understands that in some sense 
these citizens of a new state feel that they live 
in a kind of bivouac; if not in an actual armed 
camp, at any rate at the crossroads of hostile 
armies; unless one realizes that they feel them- 
selves in constant danger, if not of extermina- 
tion, at any rate of attack, and that this brings 
out certain virtues in human beings, certain 
forms of altruism, genuine capacity for gen- 
erosity and toleration which human beings oth- 
erwise seldom express, the whole of their prog- 
ress becomes unintelligible. Certainly in terms 
of the laws of economics and sociology and many 
other respected social sciences, they should have 
collapsed a long time ago. 


The result of the impact of so many abnormal 
forces was the emergence of a new species of 
human beings. If you ask what the founders 
of the Zionist movement wanted—they wanted 
to create Jews each in his own image. The 
English Jews doubtless wanted to see the best 
kind of English Jew flourish in Israel. The Rus- 
sian Jews wanted the best kind of idealistic 
liberal Jews to predominate; the Australian Jews 
hoped for the best-liked Australians; the Iraqi 
Jews might desire the most admired Iraqi char- 
acter. None of this was to be, because, although 
man proposes, the forces of history dispose very 
differently. There has come into being the em- 
bryo of an Israeli nationality, the like of which 
has not existed for two thousand years. What, 
you may well ask, are these new human beings 
like? They are not easy to describe. Their most 
striking characteristic seems to me to be their 
dissimilarity from the concept of the Jews which 
is lodged in the minds of almost all non-Jews. 
This may be a matter of pride or regret, pleas- 
ure or pain, depending on what one likes and 
what one’s tastes may be. 
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There are in Israel very few eminent bankers, 
very few eminent lawyers, not many scientists 
of genius, there are very few persons principally 
occupied with the accumulation of wealth. 
Again, there are few professional critics (I say 
nothing of the amateurs) there are few sophis- 
ticated, chess-playing, cafe intellectuals—late- 
night figures, specialists on a peculiar compound 
of Freud, Marx, Einstein, or whatever else is at 
once shocking and fashionable; seekers after 
strong sensations, partly genuine, partly fraudu- 
lent, sometimes interesting, at other times de- 
liberately sordid and obscene, amusing, destruc- 
tive, superficial, and liable to exhibitionism and 
vulgarity, with a tenedency to flourish within 
declining or insecure cultures—in the Weimar 
Republic of Germany, or in certain sections of 
the United States to-day. Of such there is very 
little to be seen in Israel, and such forms of 
activity are not held at a premium there. Tour- 
ists who visit Tel-Aviv with the expectation 
of Jewish activities of this particular kind, and 
look for these sharp flavors—the fruits of dec- 
adence and self-critical desperation—are much 
disappointed by the relative placidity, relative 
coarseness; a kind of stubborn normality and a 
soundness, wholesomeness, dullness which the 
Jews have surely richly deserved. For certainly 
there has been no absence in their lives hitherto 
of condiment, no absence of salt or pepper and 
spices of all types. They have had these ele- 
ments, if anything, in rather too high propor- 
tions, so high that they tended to poison both 
themselves and their neighbors. In Israel these 
elements are at a discount. What you find are 
natives of a country, more like the natives of 
some other Mediterranean state, and not the 
artificial products of a liberal European intelli- 
gentsia in decay. 


HAT MAY BE cause for regret, or it may not. 

Certainly I have known some people who 
went to Israel and were bitterly disappointed 
by the fact that the arts do not sufficiently flour- 
ish there. There are no great Israeli novelists; 
there are some good short-story writers, but 
they are older men who perfected their genius 
before they went to Palestine. There are on 
the whole no great thinkers, poets, painters, 
sculptors, composers; Israeli music is respectable, 
painting is far from deplorable, writing is mod- 
erately good, architecture is improving, and so 
on. All these activities are reputably carried 
out. They do not, certainly, lag behind the 
civilizations of the Middle East, nor, perhaps, 
even some among the less advanced countries 
in the west. But the expectation of a sudden 
efflorescence of genius, this curious hope that 
the light will come from the east immediately, 
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and without delay; that a nucleus of men of 
superlative genius would spring forth in this 
new soil, and at once burst. upon the world with 
a new moral and intellectual message, so that 
men would wonder how so much astonishing 
brilliance could be so marvellously gathered to. 
gether—that, fortunately, has not happened, 
Israel, consequently, has a chance of continuing 
to grow, under conditions which may be de. 
scribed as almost normal. This is surely what 
Herzl wanted to see, although whether all his 
followers were equally won to the idea of some- 
thing ‘normal and ordinary is not clear. Cer- 
tainly among the early Zionist pioneers there 
were those who spoke as if what they wished 
to create was a cultural enclave, a super-uni- 
versity, a shrine, a temple at once sacred and 
secular whose task would be spiritual and edu- 
cational, and not a community occupied with 
the daily tasks of ordinary life. Yet I cannot 
think that it is the duty of any man to produce 
works of genius and irradiate the world with 
wisdom. If he does, so much the better for 
him and for the world. The principal obliga- 
tion of human beings seems to me to consist in 
living their life according to their lights, and 
in developing whatever faculties they possess 
without hurting their neighbors, in realizing 
themselves in as many directions as freely, var- 
iously and richly as they can, without worrying 


over-much whether they are measuring up to | 


the best in their own past history, without cast- 
ing anxious looks to see whether their achieve- 
ments reach to the highest points reached by 
the Jewish genius, nor yet looking at other na- 
tions, and wondering whether they are develop- 
ing precisely as other nations expect them to 


develop. 
I spoke earlier of the peculiar self-conscious- 
ness — the heightened, sometimes over-acute 


awareness of themselves and their condition, 
which is itself a large element in the ‘Jewish 
problem.” To this there was bound to be a reac- 
tion. And so in Israel one comes across indi- 
viduals who say; “We are not greatly interested 
in the outside world. We are the natives of 
this land. No doubt we did come from outside. 
And the Americans came from Europe, and 
so did the Australians and Canadians. But it is 
a mistake to regard the Australians and Can- 
adians as a species of Englishman, and it is a 
mistake to regard the American as a species of 
Germans, Italians, Dutchmen, Czechs, etc.; they 
have a mentality of their own. This is more 
obvious if you go to America, Australia and 
Canada than if you simply study history and 
look at them from a distance as a kind of exten- 
sion of a mother country. No doubt we too 
come from outside, and we are composed of 
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very varying elements from different countries; 
but the ‘pressure cooker’ is working well. We 
are gradually assimilating to a common type: 
and we cannot be tied in our history to perpetual 
dependence upon, and concern with, the fate 
of those Jews who have not followed us, and 
whose fate is determined by their local posi- 
tion in their local communities, in which they 
have either chosen to stay, or were forced to 
stay by circumstances.” 


THis Is A VERY extreme position, and I do not 

for a moment pretend that it is at all widely 
held. But in a‘milder and humaner from it will 
surely spread. There is nothing unnatural in 
the fact that there exist people who do not 
wish to spend their lives in mourning for the 
six million Jewish dead. They cannot forget 
them; but neither do they wish to start their 
lives as the gloomy heirs of a black tragedy; 
they want to start their lives afresh. Some of 
them are young, healthy, ordinary men and 
women who are looking forward to a future 
of normal activity. They wish to be simple, 
uncomplicated, and shed the neuroses of their 
ancestors, without perpetual reminders of its 
past misfortunes. They cannot develop inde- 
dependently so long as they remain a colony with 
infinite strands binding them to the entire dias- 
pora, feeling in its body every tremor of what 
happens to the ends of these strands in other 
countries. They are to-day economically de- 
pendent on the Jews in the rest of the world; 
they are excessively dependent in general on 
the rest of the world, because they are not 
economically viable, their imports exceed the 
exports, and so forth. But in the end this exces- 
sive dependence will cease, and a new type of 
man and citizen will develop. He may produce 
no very sophisticated art, may produce nothing 
culturally startling or arresting, but he and his 
fellows will exist, and be happy, and will be a 
people, and that is surely sufficient. 


If a new nation is born which differs alto- 
gether from the Jews of the outside world, if a 
gap occurs—if the Israeli nation gradually be- 
comes almost (never wholly) as different from 
the Jews of the outside world as other nations 
are, we shall have no ground of complaint. There 
are those even among Jews who say that the 
entire experiment is a kind of “exile from exile.” 
The Jews have been in exile in the Diaspora; 
and now, in order to escape from its difficulties 
and burdens, they have voluntarily exiled them- 
selves into a kind of vast ghetto of their own, 
which possesses all the properties of those from 
which they emerged, plus the discomforts of 
the Middle East. But this is quite false, in my 
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view. No country gives less impression of a 
self-enclosed, timid, cowering body of persons, 
huddling together for mutual protection, which 
is the idea that a ghetto conjures up. 

It is true that Israel’s problems are many. 
Apart from terrifying economic problems which 
I am incompetent to appraise, it is afflicted, 
with political unwisdom both of right and of 
left wing kinds: not more so than other coun- 
tries, but, alas, as much. There is the problem 
of her relations with her neighbors, and perhaps 
the greater problem of her relations with the 
outside world. Israelis are of course a predom- 
inantly western people, they read western books, 
they think western thoughts, they go to western 
films. Their outlook is a western outlook. The 
symbols, the words in which they think have 
largely been derived from the traditions of Eng- 
land, of France, of Germany, of America, of all 
the countries of western civilization. They are 
today faced with the problem of assimilating 
with—or to—their new immigrants from Or- 
iental countries; the army training which the 
newcomer undergoes is a great leveller. Will the 
result be Westernization or “Levantinization?” 
It is too early to tell. 

There is no doubt, moreover, that there is a 
vast gap between them—even their Oriental 
portion — and their Arab neighbors, and the 
Arabs are certainly consumed with hostile senti- 
ment against them. Not as great, perhaps, as 
the Western friends of the Arabs insist that it is 
and must be; but great enough to make a sec- 
ond Arab War a dangerous possibility. The 
relations of Israel with the outside world are 
difficult. Israel is aware that it has relatively 
little of material value to offer. It realizes that 
in some sense it is the plaything of the great 
powers: Babylon, Assyria and Egypt in ancient 
days; America and the Soviet Union and Britain 
to-day. They are still at the crossroads between 
the great powers, which may support them one 
day, and drop them the next. The clash of 
ideologies between the major powers comes into 
violent play on the soil of Israel, which is a 
more impressionable medium than almost any 
other place in the world. In the circumstances 
Israelis realize that they are a kind of political 
and intellectual microcosm, in which almost 
any tendency of the modern world is more 
clearly visible, more acutely felt and more trace- 
able than anywhere else. They realize this, but 
there is nothing that they can do to escape it. 
Their daily cares are greater than the anxieties 
induced by long-distance prospects. They feel 
—I think perhaps rightly—that if they behave 
themselves in an intelligent, moderate and con- 
strutive manner, they will survive. The geo- 
graphical and ethnic factors are inescapable. 
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And on the whole, I should say, they are too 
wise to brood too deeply about them: day to 
day cares sufficiently absorb their energies. 


[F ONE WERE a serious sociologist, it is to Israel 

that one would surely go to-day. There is 
no place in the world where a greater degree of 
variety of humanity is observable. Social scien- 
tists complain of the absence of “laboratory con- 
ditions” in which experiments can be conducted 
in their disciplines. But these almost obtain in 
Israel. Nowhere else may one witness so extra- 
ordinary a collision of types—of representatives 
of some ancient pre-classical culture coming into 
contact with the most sophisticated modern 
products of the United States; of the most the- 
oretical, intellectually coherent form of, let us 
say, Marxist ideology, coming into collision with 
some dim, mystical, almost inexpressible oriental 
attitude to life. There is no country where 
so many ideas, so many types, so many ways 
of living, so many attitudes, so many methods 
of going about everyday things, have suddenly 
been thrown into a more violent clash. This is 
one of the most fascinating spectacles in the 
world. Yet the sociologists in the world have 
paid little attention to Israel, and prefer to 
study the statistical incidence of, let us say, 
educational methods in mid-Western towns and 
their correlation with preference for buses rather 
than cars. This is virtuous, there is nothing to 
be said against it. Nevertheless it seems curious 
to me that sociologists, with the opportunity of 
studying a phenomenon unique in their field, 
obstinately avert their gaze and go on burrowing 
into the dullest and most uniform forms of life 
that they can find. It is as if there were an 
eclipse only once in the history of the world, 
from which some kind of crucial data—refuting 
or confirming essential hypotheses—could be 
deduced, and as if the world’s astronomers were 
found firmly pointing their telescopes in some 
other direction. 

From the point of view of Israel itself, as a 
result of this violent clash and collision of var- 
ious cultures a common denominator is emerg- 
ing, something identifiable and fascinating, 
namely a politically liberal, egalitarian human 
being, with a mentality not unlike that of the 
Italian Risorgimento: on the whole left of cen- 
ter, of a kind rightly admired by English lib- 
erals and radicals in the 19th century. And this 
is the kind of outlook which has set its stamp 
upon the whole economic and social development 
of Palestine. None of this could have been de- 
duced from economic needs or the social neces- 
sities of the Israeli community. 

This seems to me interesting, because it shows 
the power of ideas and not merely of economic 
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and social pressures. It upsets materialist theor- 
ies of history according to which environment 
or economic factors, or the collision of classes, fs 
mainly responsible for what happens. It upsets 
the various doctrines in accordance with which 
Israel could not have arisen at all; the doctrines 
which the German Marxists and Russian Bund- 
ists used to adduce in order to prove the impos- 
sibility of a Jewish State, and all the various doc- 
trines about the assimiliation of the Jews, ad- 
vanced both by Jews and Gentiles, from some 
set of cut-and-dried premises, some historical 
theory, some sociological law or system. Nor did 
the empiricists in the foreign offices of the Great 
Powers do much better. Very few of the Chan- 
celleries of Europe or America seriously believed 
in the possibility of the rise of the independent 
State of Israel. Very few believed that it would 
ever have the fighting strength, the unity of 
spirit which would enable it to triumph over 
so many obstacles. A great many of the proph- 
ets were in the grip of various obsolete theories 
of how nations arise and how they fall, who 
succeeds and who fails; and on the whole they 
tended to discount too much the sheer power 
of human idealism and human will-power. 

I do not say that Israel is a large-scale experi- 
ment. It occupies a very small portion of the 
earth’s surface; the number of persons compris- 
ing its population is not large. But its career 
confutes a number of deterministic theories of 
human behavior, both materialist and the fash- 
ionable breeds of anti-materialism. And that, 
I will not deny, is a source of great satisfaction 
to me, who have always believed such theories 
to be false in principle, but have never before 
found evidence quite so vivid and quite so con- 
vincing of the absurdity of such views. Israel 
remains a living witness to the triumph of 
human idealism and will-power over the alleg- 
edly inexorable laws of historical evolution. And 
this seems to me to be to the eternal credit of the 
entire human race. 
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by Hayim 


M* X Is A VERY BUSY MAN. I am familiar 
with his work and I know that his duties 
are burdensome and involve heavy responsibil- 
ity. I also know that he thinks of himself as 
a “good Jew,” even though he is somewhat 
remote from Jewish community life. This dis- 
tance is not a result of snobbishness. The cir- 
cumstances of his life have brought it about des- 
pite his sensitive appreciation of the average 
Jewish types. He knows Yiddish since he was 
born in the Old Country, but he seldom uses 
the language because most of his friends and 
professional associates are estranged from it. 
Some time ago I have been informed by one 
of our mutual friends that “something is the 
matter” with X. 


For years X had been in the habit of taking 
an hour off after lunch. This hour, weather 
permitting, he would spend in Central Park. 
These solitary walks were his only recreation 
and also took the place of vacations. He fre- 
quently declared that they refreshed and stimu- 
lated him. But in recent months, I was told, he 
began to behave strangely during these strolls. 
He had been observed talking to himself, and 
was overheard simulating different voices, like 
an actor reciting a dialogue. At times he also 
sings. But what was strangest about these soli- 
loquies was that they were done in Yiddish and 
articulated in the specific dialect and intonation 
that used to characterize Podolia and Bessarabia. 
His urge to talk to himself was suspect in itself, 
but the puzzle was, why Yiddish? Why talk 
to himself in a language which he seldom read 
and which he had not used for years in his social 
contacts? This added mystery to the riddle of 
his behavior and his family was deeply con- 
cerned and wondered how he could be persuaded 
to consult a doctor—more correctly, a psychia- 
trist. 


I find it difficult to analyze my motives in 
offering advice in the case, but I suggested to 
the family to avoid a professional “heart prober” 
for the moment. Let us cautiously try to exam- 
ine the case ourselves, I said. Perhaps he will 
tell us himself what troubles him, if we “pro- 
voke” him with delicacy. We may yet find 





This sketch, written in 1952, is one of the last pieces 
to come from the pen of Hayim Greenberg. It appears 
here for the first time in English translation. In its own 
inimitable fashion it casts much light on many manifes- 





tations in contemporary Jewish life. 
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The Dybbuk 


Greenberg 


that his conduct is neither dangerous nor per- 
plexing, 

I will not describe here the strategy we used 
to inform him that his family and friends were 
aware of his new mode of spending his hours 
in the park. He paled noticeably and said noth- 
ing for a while. He paced about the room ner- 
vously, immersed in thought. Then he sat down 
and addressed us calmly. 

“Please do not ask any more questions. Since 
I have been ‘caught in the act,’ I will explain 
everything to you. I am no less normal now 
than I have ever been. You can judge this your- 
selves. My new conduct has not affected my work 
or my ability to make decisions or my relations 
with other people. I need no therapy and I will 
not submit to any; nor should you press me to 
embark on a long series of seances with a neuro- 
logist or a psychoanalyst. I know their methods 
and their detection tricks and I do not require 
them. If what I am about to tell you should 
strike you as abnormal, I would not care. I be- 
lieve that perfectly normal people display cer- 
tain abnormalities—under unusual or abnormal 
conditions, naturally. But I would rather not 
continue along this phase of the subject. You 
might get the impression that you are confront- 
ing one who is a little ‘touched in the head’ 
and is becoming set in his madness to the point 
of considering it a special accomplishment. I 
know this type of madman, and I want to 
assure you that I don’t belong in this category. 
But perhaps I’d better tell you what is hap- 
pening within me. 

“Lately I have been deriving great pleasure 
—a pleasure, true, that is not unmixed with 
anguish and even with physical pain—from be- 
coming for one hour each day a small-town 
Jew, the type of small-town Jew of South 
Russia where, as you know, I hail from. Through 
some process unknown to me the small town, 
the shtetl, suddenly became resurrected within 
me. It is not I who am talking; it is the shfetl 
that talks through my mouth. Local Yiddish 
idioms and expressions that had lain dormant 
within me for many years suddenly reawakened. 
Images, gestures and scenes that are no longer 
to be found in the shtefl of my early childhood 
have floated up to the surface of my memory. 
Indeed, how is one to find these scenes and 
images and gestures when the shfetl has been 
eradicated together with all its Jews? Now the 
shtetl lives in me, with all its wisdom and fu- 
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tility, its charms and vulgarities, except that 
I now feel tenderness even toward the latter. My 
grandmother would probably define this as a 
Dybbuk. Call it a Dybbuk if you wish, I don’t 
care. But I do not want this Dybbuk to be 
exorcised. For, basically, what is a Dybbuk? 
It is someone or something that is no longer 
alive, according to our material concepts, but 
persists in wishing to live and seeks a ‘vessel’ 
in which to continue living. He or it lives in this 
medium and talks through it. I do not care 
what specialists say about this. I consider it 
as entirely normal, and no one should get 
panicky over it. 

“I do not remember exactly when it began 
or how it suddenly commenced, but I began 
to talk Yiddish as the shfetl talked it and now 
tries to talk through me. Do you want to know 
what I say? Very well, I will try to restore for 
you, in part at least, the contents of one such 
Dybbuk hour. 

“For instance, there appear in my mind 
Moishe Zolotucha and Yankel the tinsmith’s. I 
see them meeting in the street and I talk for 
both of them. 

Yankel: How are you, Reb Moishe? 

Moishe: Can’t complain. 

Yankel: I heard your cow calved... 

Moishe: Not one; both of them. But I had a 
loss this week, a colt was stolen. 

Yankel: An inside job, you think? 

Moishe: What are you saying? Jews don’t 
steal. 

Yankel: Easy to say “Jews don’t steal.” Reb 
Boruchl the Dayan doesn’t steal; Chatzkel the 
Melamed doesn’t steal; the pharmacist doesn’t 
steal, but . . . well, I’d better say no more. 

Moishe: Better not. I was thinking, maybe 
Andriusha, my neighbors’ son. 

Yankel: Did you question him? 

Moishe: Yeh, casually kind of I asked if he 
hadn’t any idea what could have become of the 
colt. You should have seen the thievish grin on 
him when he said, “The tzotzelists must have 
stolen it; they need money for new flocama- 
tions” (proclamations). 


“These two disappear. For a couple of min- 
utes they lived and talked through me. I was 
they. 

“Then Zeidel the usurer, the one with the 
bushy, angry eyebrows and the little greasy eyes 
appears. He stops Sender the Melamed and 
asks him casually. 

Zeidel: When is your brother marrying off 
his daughter? 

Sender: The Saturday after Shavuoth, God 
willing. 
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Zeidel: She is already, may no evil eye... 

Sender: What is she, may no evil eye... .? 

Zeidel: Never mind. Only I was thinking 
she must be over thirty, high time... 


‘And here is Gitel the seamstress Sitting 
dreamily on the porch on a moonlit evening, 
Softly she hums a plaintive tune (my voice 
imitating hers must sound weird). I remember 
only the first two-lines of the song, and even 
these probably not correctly: 

I will send you an allotment to the regiment, 

While I wait for you in sorrow at my work. 


“Then there goes by the Melamed from 
Lithuania, the one who teaches the older boys, 
He had been in the shtetl for seven years and 
never once went home to see his family—not 
even for Passover—because of his stinginess, A 
gang of small fry from other schools trail him 
shouting a satirical ditty they had themselves 
composed. I still remember the tune. 

Litvak, Litvak, where’s your wife? 
Litvak, Litvak, where’s your child? 
Litvak you are getting grey. 

Seven years he is in town, 

Never wrote to his own. 


“And here is another gang of small fry sing- 
ing what they call a ‘Gypsy’ song. I don’t know 
who composed it—it is not language at all and 
they recite it as one would an incantation: 

Ana, Mana, ‘chitra broch, 
Brako lomti, lomti doch. 
Mune lune moste neka, 
Vuka luste kante breka. 


“Suddenly I find myself at Eli Zelniker’s store. 
Rachel, the daughter-in-law of the richest man 
in the shtetl, who hails from ‘far away Cher- 
nigoff’ stops to examine some items. Her thin 
lips are distorted with a sneer as she announces 
in pampered disdain: ‘These two ribbons don’t 
pair.’ 

“I say these words and it occurs to me that 
‘pairing’ is a better term than ‘matching,’ and 
then I laugh at myself: A new philologist, in 
Yiddish yet. 

“Rachel from ‘far away Chernigoff’ leaves 
the store empty handed and I exclaim in the 
angry thin voice of Eli Zelniker’s wife: ‘It 
doesn’t pair; may her guts be pared.’ 


“Enough? No, that’s not quite all. I see 
Osher the bookkeeper standing near the post 
office engaged in an argument with Boruch the 
matchmaker concerning the curriculum of the 
new girls’ school. Boruch the matchmaker tries 
to demonstrate that Hebrew, not Loshen Ko- 
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desh (the holy tongue) is taught in the school. 
Osher sneers at him: ‘Hebrew and Loshen Kodesh 
are the same thing!’ But Boruch will not be 
persuaded so easily. “The same thing, you say? 
Just as a magpie and a goat are the same thing. 
Loshen Kodesh is . . . well, you know what 
Loshen Kodesh is, kidush and Shema Israel, and 
havdalab, this is Loshen Kodesh. But what do 
they teach in the school? A bird, a dog, a horse, 
| went, you went, he went, go to hell—that’s 


Hebrew.’ 


“And this still isn’t all. An hour is a long 
time. It is Saturday afternoon and a group of 
maids are strolling down the paved street dressed 
in their best. Their hair is neatly combed and 
gives off the tell-tale aroma of kerosene. They 
walk mincingly, like rich men’s daughters, their 
heads held higher than on week days—it’s the 
Sabbath, after all. Their talk is ‘dainty Yid- 
dish’ (their own expression) with more stress 
on intonation and with a sprinkling of Ger- 
manic words which they picked up from the 
Yiddish love stories they had been reading. Their 
conversation is part of an act and consists of bor- 
rowed or imagined situations, but not one of 
them will ever accuse the other of telling lies. 
Dream and fantasy are not falsehoods. The talk 
runs as follows: 

‘Have you received a letter from your sweet- 
heart?’ 

‘Two letters, about a week ago.’ 

‘Where is he now?’ 

‘In Amsterdam.’ 

‘When will he return?’ 

‘He will never return here. Soon he will send 
someone to bring me to him. Mother will come 
later, after the house and garden are finished.’ 


“You must be tired. I too am tired. I don’t 
get tired when I am alone in the park, or rather 
when I am with them. Then it is genuine, alive. 
Here I am merely reporting. And now, what 
is your verdict? Am I insane? Senile? Cracked? 
Is it morbid nostalgia? Say what you will, but 
I will not consult a doctor. I know something 
that the doctor doesn’t know; something that, 
perhaps, he doesn’t have to know. I am not a 
Mystic; at any rate, I am not a spiritualist. 
Nevertheless I know that my shfetl is suspended 
in limbo and that it wants to live. It knows 
that it can never again be restored, that it is 
past, one hundred percent finished history—still 
it wants to live in somebody and through some- 
body. The Jews of the shtetl? They have been 
gassed, burned, shot, hanged, strangled, buried 
alive, yet being corpses they want to live in 
somebody and through somebody. They want 
to live in me and in thousands of others like 
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me. You may say that others do not hear this 
appeal of the dead to live within us one hour a 
day, one hour a week, or even one hour a year. 
That only proves that the others are deaf. I am 
not deaf, neither am I blind. Therefore, I live 
in their stead, I speak in their stead, and when 
I do so I speak Yiddish. It is remarkable, they 
remember the Yiddish that I forgot, and re- 
membering they also remind me.” 


X did not go to a doctor. His family became 
accustomed to his conduct and took it more 
calmly. He continues to do his work conscien- 
tiously and with as much efficiency as before. 
He is normal twenty-three hours of every day. 
He is “abnormal” during one hour only, when 
he takes his stroll in the park and talks to him- 
self in Yiddish. 

How did he succeed in disciplining his Dy- 
bbuk? How did he force the Dybbuk to re- 
strict its functioning to one specific hour a day? 
This is X’s secret. I doubt very much whether 
he could explain it himself. I will never ask him. 


Translated from the Yiddish by SHtomo Katz 
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On The Labor Zionist Front 








Since the establishment of Israel, there has been extensive 
discussion in the Zionist movement about the reorganization of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine and the establishment of organ- 
izational forms to provide for the involvement of non-Zionist 
Jewish organizations in the responsibility for fundraising and 
other activities on behalf of Israel. Various proposals have been 
advanced from time to time. This is one of the subjects that will 
be deliberated at the forthcoming National Convention of the 
LZOA, to be held on June 25th-28th in Philadelphia. The fol- 
lowing is a working paper drafted by Baruch Zuckerman, to 
be submitted to the Central Committee and the Convention 
and embodying his views. Chaver Zuckerman is a veteran leader 
of the Labor Zionist Movement, a member of the Executive of 
the Jewish Agency, and a former President of the LZOA. 








THE ORGANIZATION OF THE JEWISH 
PEOPLE IN RELATION TO ISRAEL 


by Baruch Zuckerman 


This paper deals with certain 
proposals that are intended to meet 
the concrete needs arising out of 
the fundamental changes that have 
occurred in Jewish life in the past 
fifteen years. These changes pred- 
icate a new direction in the fur- 
ther developments of Jewish his- 
tory. As a Movement that has 
always sought to adapt itself to 
Jewish historical processes, it is in- 
cumbent on us to adjust both our 
thinking and our activities to the 
newly created conditions. 

No attempt is made here to 
embrace our entire sphere of ac- 
tivity; we concentrate only on 
that phase of our work which is 
connected with the building of 
Israel. We are convinced that 
from here on Israel will be the 
most important axis on which will 
revolve all of the future proc- 
esses of Jewish history. In the 
last seventy-five years, the Zion- 
ist Movement was the most im- 
portant channel through which 
flowed the vital stream of our 
people’s historical development. 
This phase of our work must 
therefore occupy a central place 
in our attention. The following 
proposals, consequently, suggest an 
organizational structure that will 
facilitate the most effective in- 


volvement of the Jewish people 
as a whole and of the Zionist 
Movement in the further devel- 
opment of Medinat Israel. Inas- 
much as they apply to all Jews— 
Zionists and non-Zionists alike— 
the special functions of the Labor 
Zionist Movement in the task of 
building Medinat Israel are not 
touched upon in these proposals. 


While proposing one framework 
for the activities which the Jewish 
people as such is ready to under- 
take, and another framework for 
those activities which for the time 
being will be under the auspices 
of the World Zionist Movement, 
it must be emphasized that until 
the new forms are established, the 
Zionist Movement must continue 
to bear responsibility for all those 
activities in which it has been en- 
gaged until now and it must en- 
deavor to strengthen them, espec- 
ially in view of the fact that the 
establishment of the proposed 
structure will possibly require a 
few years. Furthermore, while ful- 
fulling all of its obligations in 
connection with Jewish statehood 
and all that arises therefrom, it is 
incumbent on the Zionist Move- 
ment to simultaneously take the 
initiative to implement the new 
proposals. 


The changes of the last fifteen 
years are the result both of the 
gratest catastrophe in our history 
and of the greatest achievement in 
the thousands of years of our dis- 
persion. The catastrophe has a two. 
fold character: the Hitlerite de. 
struction physically annihilated 
the larger part of European Jewry, 
and the Stalinite calamity cut off 
most of the remainder of Euro- 
pean Jewry from World Jewry, 
The full significance of this two- 
fold catastrophe for World Jewry 
is beyond description. One of its 
effects was to thrust upon Amer- 
ican Jewry immeasurably greater 
responsibilities for the fate of the 
surviving Jewish people than was 
the case when European Jewry 
lived and functioned. 

The greatest achievement of our 
Galut history—the establishment 
of Medinat Israel—has introduced 
a tremendous revolution in our 
life, with effects manifest already 
now and, undoubtedly, with ever 
more marked consequences for the 
future historical processes of our 
people. 

Until the establishment of Med- 
inat Israel, there was a consider- 
able difference of opinion among 
Jews concerning the question of 
Jewish statehood. Today, most 
Jews have a positive attitude to 
Israel. That means that in many 
important areas of our work which 
were formerly regarded as exclu- 
sively Zionist, the Zionist Move- 
ment now has worthy partners. 
That makes it necessary for us to 
find a new framework within 
which all Jews may jointly carry 
on these activities we share in 
common. At the same time it 1s 
evident that many Jews are not 
yet ready to assume certain funda- 
mental Zionist tasks. It is there- 
fore necessary for the World Zion- 
the Movement to continue to exist 
and to carry on with these tasks. 
Thus it is apparent that we need 
two separate frameworks in order 
that all the tasks may be properly 
fulfilled. It is the purpose of the 
following proposals to develop 4 
scheme for this dual structure an 
to define the specific functions of 
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each part. Let us therefore address 
ourselves to the concrete proposals 
which we are submitting for the 
consideration of the forthcoming 
Convention of LZOA: 

1. Recognizing the need to es- 
tablish a suitable organizational 
framework through which the 
Jewish people may make its con- 
tribution to the security and de- 
velopment of Medinat Israel in 
accordance with the changed con- 
ditions of Jewish life, we believe 
that this can be achieved through 
the parallel existence of two sep- 
arate bodies: one, an all-Jewish 
body that has yet to be organized, 
and the second, the already exist- 
ing World Zionist Organization. 
The program of the first shall in- 
clude all those activities which the 
majority of the Jewish people are 
ready to assume, and the second 
shall continue to carry on with all 
those Zionists tasks that the for- 
mer is not yet ready to undertake. 

2. The all-Jewish body must 
not be built in the same way as 
was the Jewish Agency at its in- 
ception, i.e., as a partnership be- 
tween the organized World Zion- 
ist Movement and some Jewish 
notables, no matter how impor- 
tant the latter may be. Rather 
must it be based on recognized 
Jewish organizations, as was the 
case with the Conference of Jew- 
ish Material Claims from Ger- 
many, with of course all the nec- 
essary modifications that will as- 
sure its permanence. 

3. All Zionist Organizations as 
such should affiliate with the all- 
Jewish body, with the same rights 
and duties as all other affiliated 
organizations. 

4. This all-Jewish body shall 
assume responsibility for all those 
activities whose purpose it is to 
render economic support to Med- 
inat Israel. In the United States 
it will not interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of those agencies now 
engaged in raising funds for Is- 
rael, but it will merely strive to 
help them achieve greater results 
in their endeavors. The same ap- 
plies to other countries where 
there exist agencies similar to those 
in America. However, in those 
countries where the Zionist organ- 
izations carry on with the fund- 
raising activity for Israel, this ac- 


tivity shall come under the juris- 
diction of the new all-Jewish body 
as soon as one is establislied in a 
particular country. 

§. The all-Jewish body shall be 
formed as follows: in each coun- 
try there shall be established a ter- 
ritorial organization comprising 
representatives of all those nation- 
all Jewish organizations which are 
ready to affiliate with it. The mo- 
dus of representation shall be 
jointly agreed upon. When there 
will be such territorial unions in 
a few countries, they may if they 
so desire, form a world union. 

6. In each country the all-Jew- 
ish territorial organization shall 
assume responsibility also for the 
public relations activity on behalf 
of Israel, vis-a-vis the general com- 
munity and the government of 
that country. 

7. The World Zionist Executive 
shall take the initiative to organ- 
ize such territorial organizations 
after the World Zionist Congress 
shall have agreed thereto in prin- 
ciple. 

8. The Zionist Movement shall 
continue its economic and politi- 
cal assistance to Israel, but through 
the framework of the all-Jewish 
body. It goes without saying that 
the Zionist Movement will be ex- 
pected to contribute the maximum 
of its experience, alertness and in- 
itative, but the final decisions and 
action in these areas shall be the 
prerogative of the all-Jewish or- 
ganization. 

9. It goes without saying that 
until an all-Jewish territorial or- 
ganization is established in any 
particular country, the Zionist 
movement in that country shall 
continue to carry on and inten- 
sify both its economic and public 
relations activities for the purpose 
of helping Medinat Israel to 
achieve economic stability and in- 
dependence, its political objectives 
in the internatoinal arena, and the 
strengthening of its prestige with- 
in Jewish life. 

10. Once the all-Jewish body is 
established, the Zionist Movement 
shall continue with all those Zion- 
ist tasks which the former will 
not, or is not prepared to accept, 
transferring any of these tasks to 
the all-Jewish body as soon as it 
is ready to accept them, and with 
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the end in view that eventually 
all of these activities shall come 
under the auspices of the all-Jew- 
ish body. 

11. The World Zionist Move- 
ment shall retain its present or- 
ganizational forms but shall en- 
deavor to unite all Zionist organi- 
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zations in each country in a ter- 
ritorial federation. 

12. The most important con- 
crete tasks of the Zionist Move- 
ment shall remain: 

a) Education to Aliya, as a per- 
sonal obligation. Every Zionist 
must educate his children to Aliya 
for only then can he have a moral 
right to foster the education of 
other children in Aliya. All forms 
of Aliya must be included in this 
educational program but the em- 
phasis must be on Chalutziut 
as required by the present needs 
of Israel and in keeping with the 
needs and interests of Jewish youth 
in the free countries. 

b) The struggle against assim- 
ilation in all its forms. Assimila- 
tion must be regarded as the great- 
est danger for the survival of our 
Jewish values and for the future 
development of Medinat Israel. 
Without a wholesome and mean- 
ingful Jewishness, it will be im- 
possible to develop a Chalutzic 
movement. Therefore, it is in- 
cumbent upon every Zionist to 
actively combat all these condi- 
tions and tendencies of assimilation 
which threaten to paralyze our 
historical and unique creativeness. 

c) All those activities connect- 
ed with the democratic organiza- 
tion of Jewish communal life. By 
that we do not mean the old strug- 
gle for Kibbush ha Kehilot (the 
conquest of the communities). 
Most Jewish communities now in- 
clude work for Israel in their pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as we regard it 
to be the primary task of Zionism 
today to strengthen both Medinat 
Israel and Jewish national life 
everywhere, the introduction of 
democratically organized responsi- 
bility in Jewish life is of the ut- 
most importance. Only in that 
Way Can we pursue our twin ob- 
jectives constructively whereas if 
organizational chaos will prevail 
we will be impeded in achieving 
our goals. 

d) The most important of all 
tasks is that in the whole area of 
Jewish culture and education. It 
must be our objective to involve 
the coming Jewish generations in 
the whole process of historic Jew- 
ish creativeness and thus to call 
forth in them the striving for the 
return to Zion and Kibbutz Galu- 
yot. 


e) In furtherance of this latter 
objective, the Zionist Movement 
must take the initiative to estab- 
lish an international Jewish au- 
thoritative body for culture and 
education which shall have three 
concrete tasks: 


To develop a uniform mini- 
mum curriculum which every 
institution engaged in the edu- 
cation of Jewish children both 
in Israel and throughout the 
Galut shall be morally obligated 
to include in its program; 


To gather the Jewish cultural 
treasures of all ages so that the 
coming generations shall have 
ready access to everything that 
has been created by the genius 
of the Jewish people; 

To select from among our 
rich cultural heritage those ele- 
ments that can be absorbed by 
the Jewish masses today, and to 
establish the necessary instru- 
ments whereby that may be ac- 
complished. 


f) The Zionist Movement must 
undertake to establish Jewish Day 
Schools as the best means of pro- 
viding large numbers of Jewish 
youth with an intensive Jewish 
education and thus to secure the 
cultural and spiritual continuity 
of our people, develop an en- 
lightened leadership for Jewish 
communal life in the countries in 
which they live and to prepare 
them for their own involvement 
in the process of Kibbutz Galuyot. 


13. Although the above enum- 
erated activities are conceived as 
functions of the Zionist Move- 
ment, it will undoubtedly be pos- 
sible to find collaborators for some 
of them outside of the Zionist 
Movement. Needless to say, every 
effort must be made to expand 
the areas of collaboration. But as 
long as the all-Jewish body will 
not be ready to make them an 
integral part of its program, the 
Zionist Movement must continue 
to foster them. 


14. When the all-Jewish World 
organization will have functioned 
for at least one year, the special 
status accorded to the World Zion- 
ist Movement by the Knesset in 
Israel shall be transferred to the 
larger organization with the con- 
sent of the Knesset, of course. 
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15. So long as both bodies shall 
function separately on a world 
scale, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish a coordinating committee of 
representatives of both to regulate 
their relationship. This coordin- 
ating committee will be the high- 
est authority on questions affecting 
the jurisdiction of the respective 
organizations and in all questions 
arising out of their separate areas 
of activity. It will also determine 
the budgets of both organizations, 
the means of raising them and the 
allocation between them of funds 
raised in common. 


We believe that the program 
outlined above for the Zionist and 
the all-Jewish bodies respectively, 
can serve to clarify the relation- 
ship between the different parts 
of the Jewish people, define the 
respective functions of the Zion- 
ists and non-Zionists, and general- 
ly create order where there now 
exists considerable confusion, thus 
assuring a maximum of assistance 
to Medinat Israel and the better 
conduct of Jewish communal af- 
fairs in other countries. 


IN THE MOVEMENT 


The Central Committee of the 
LZOA strongly protested the de- 
cision of the U.S. Government to 
supply arms to Iraq, expressing 
the fear that Iraq and the other 
Arab governments, by their own 
frequent and violent statements, 
are “far more interested in reveng- 
ing themselves upon. Israel than in 
defense against the Communist 
menace.” The Government was 
urged to substitute for its an- 
nounced course of action some 
plan that will take into account 
the unity of the entire region and 
the great need for peace in that 
part of the world. 


On Thursday, April 29th, Dr. 
James G. Heller, President of the 
LZOA and Vice-Chairman of the 
American Zionist Committee for 
Public Affairs, was a member of 
a delegation that called on Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Henry A. 
Byroade to voice the grave con- 
cern of all American Zionists over 
the government’s decision. They 
emphasized to the Assistant Sec- 
retary that the plan may under- 
mine rather than strengthen Mid- 
dle Eastern defenses, and that the 
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region cannot be made secure 
against Communists until there is 
a reconciliation of internal con- 
flicts. Other members of the dele- 
gation were: Mr. Louis Lipsky, 
Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. 
Rose Halprin, Rabbi Mordecai 
Kirshblum, and I. L. Kenen, the 
Committee’s Executive Director. 
Sd % % 


In preparation for the 29th Na- 
tional Convention, to be held at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia from Friday evening, 
June 25th through Monday, June 
28th, the Central Commitee has 
proclaimed May LZOA MONTH. 
During the month, the City Com- 
mitees and Branches throughout 
the country will conduct special 
meetings devoted to the discussion 
of Convention matters and the 
election of delegates. In addition, 
they will have an intensive mem- 
bership enrollment effort featur- 
ing membership breakfasts, can- 
vass days, and a variety of other 
functions. Special materials have 
been made available to the 
Branches by the National Office. 

+ * + 


In scores of communities, Third 
Sedorim dedicated to the Histadrut 
Campaign were held during the 
Pesach Week under the auspices 
of the National Committee for 
Labor Israel. More than 5,000 
members of the Labor Zionist 
Movement and the trade union of 
landsmanschaften, business and 
Workmens Circle divisions of the 
Campaign attended the two huge 
Sedorim conducted simultaneously 
at the Hotel Commodore and the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City. The program featured a 
specially prepared Haggadah and 
an impressive service commemor- 
ating the anniversary of the up- 
rising in the Warsaw Ghetto. A 
highlight was the presentation of 
a check for $100,000 by. James 
B. Carey, General Secretary of the 
CIO, on behalf of the Philp Mur- 
ray Memorial Foundation for the 
establishment of a labor center by 
the Histadrut in Elat, Israel’s 
Negev port. 

% + * 

The members of the Third Ha- 
bonim Youth Workshop in Israel 
recently participated in the plant- 
ing of a World Habonim Forest 
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in the Judaean hills overlooking 
Kibbutz Tzora. Located in the 
Jerusalem Corridor, the kibbutz 
is a settlement of South African 
and Israel Habonim. Besides the 
Americans, representatives of Ha- 
bonim in several other countries 
took part in the ceremony of 
planting the first saplings. The 
forest is a part of the Habonim 
effort for the Jewish National 
Fund. 
% % % 

A memorial meeting will be 
held on Wednesday evening, May 
12th, in the SAJ, 15 West 86th 
Street, New York City, on the 
first anniversary of the passing of 
the late Chaver David Wertheim, 
for many years Secretary of the 
LZOA and former Director of the 
Latin American Department of 
the Histadrut Campaign. 

A third volume of the Yiddish 
writings of the late Hayim Green- 
berg, spiritual leader of the Labor 
Zionist Movement, former Direc- 
tor of the Cultural Department 
of the Jewish Agency, and late 
editor of the “Jewish Frontier” 
and “Yiddisher Kemfer,” has just 
been published by the Yiddisher 
Kemfer Press. The present vol- 
ume consists of a large number 
of articles he had printed in the 
latter publication under the title, 
“Pages From A Diary,” in which 
he wrote in feuilleton style about 
Zionist, Jewish cultural, and social 
questions. The price is $4.50 per 
copy, and orders may be sent di- 
rectly to the Yiddisher Kemfer, 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, 
ae 
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